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PART I 


PERSONAL OR PRIVATE 
SANCTUARIES 



‘ Now the winds are all composure. 
But the breath upon the bloom. 
Blowing sweet o’er each inclosure. 
Grateful off'rings of perfume. 

Tansy, calaminth and daisies 
On the river’s margin thrive ; 
And accompany the mazes 

Of the stream that leaps alive. 


Hark ! aloud, the blackbird whistles, 

With surrounding fragrance blest. 

And the goldfinch in the thistles 
Makes provision for her nest. 

Ev’n the hornet hives his honey, 

Bluecap builds his stately dome. 

And the rocks supply the coney 
With a fortress and a home.” 

Christopher Smart. 



CHAPTER I 

THE SANCTUARY IDEA 

“ Que si quelque affaire t’importe 
Ne la fais point par procureur/* 

La Fontaine. 

Progress and ofl&cial recognition of the sanctuary idea — 
General friendliness towards it — Need of bringing it person- 
ally home to people — The possibilities of the personal sanctu- 
ary as distinguished from the official one — Novelty of the 
idea — Pleasures to be derived from a private sanctuary — 
Its patriotism — Birds as a national possession — Their various 
appeals to us — A new experience of life — The swallows of 
Vimy Ridge — Places that can be made private sanctuaries — 
Three conditions necessary for their success. 

In the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the Protection of Wild Birds, some of whose 
recommendations have been embodied in Lord 
Grey’s recent Bill, occurs the following : 

“ Several County Councils have applied for orders 
establishing bird and egg sanctuaries or areas in which 
all birds and eggs are absolutely protected at all times. 
Such sanctuaries have without doubt been the means of 
preserving many of our rarer birds, and we recommend 

3 



4 SANCTUARIES FOR BIRDS 

that a power to create sanctuaries should be continued 
in any future Acts and made use of as far as possible by 
the central and local authorities.** 

Now this makes very pleasant reading for all of us 
who are not shell or corpse collectors and are not 
firmly obsessed with the idea that birds are a kind 
of feathered brigands and lawless competitors with 
us in our sole and rightful possession of the kindly 
fruits of the earth. The statement has our good 
wishes and excites in us a mild benevolence. Some 
of us might even be induced to take a tentative 
step further and contribute a small sum either to 
the rates or to such gracious bodies as the National 
Trust and the Society for the Preservation of 
Nature Reserves for the safeguarding and main- 
tenance of such dedicated places, since the setting 
aside of sanctuaries without human labour to 
police them is a piety, and it is nothing more. 

But the words I have quoted appear in an official 
report and their practical application is the con- 
cern not of ourselves, unless we happen to be 
naturalists and particular lovers of birds, but of 
officialdom. They will not, therefore, be brought 
home to us in a directly personal sense. They will 
appeal to us only as a minor issue in that complex 
fabric of social life which is not of our ordering. 
Talk about bird sanctuaries affects us only as 
other paragraphs about other matters affect us 
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in our newspaper reading — and there are many 
newspapers, and legions of paragraphs in them. 
What is Hecuba to me and what am I to Hecuba ? 

But supposing we ourselves take a hand in the 
making of a sanctuary — then at once our attitude 
is changed and vivified and personalised. A 
vague feeling of benevolence towards a praise- 
worthy but somewhat remote object becomes 
something charged with reality and meaning for 
us as individuals, something capturing our imagina- 
tion and demanding of us pains and interest and 
care for its fulfilment, something — ^however small 
in the scale of conscious being — to live for. 

Supposing, for instance, we have a neat little 
sanctuary of our own, in which, thanks to our 
efforts, certain birds nest and rear their young 
every year ; with whose manners and customs we 
have become gradually familiar, and whose dis- 
tinctions from other kinds of birds we have learned 
to recognise. Then the Bill in the Commons or the 
paragraph in the newspapers reacts upon us in a 
very different way. The official atmosphere is 
dispelled, and so far as bird sanctuaries are con- 
cerned, we begin to feel that we are playing an 
actual part in the life of the community and not 
merely looking on as mildly interested spectators 
in a movement or process with which we have 
nothing to do. 
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For it is undoubtedly one of the afflictions of 
our highly organised modern life that the life of 
the State (by which I mean comprehensively 
all official doings) does not translate into actively 
social terms the life of the individual ; that 
the two are not merely remote from but often 
opposed to each other. It may be objected that 
I am wandering off into a wasteland of irrele- 
vant sociological theory, but my plea is that the 
making of a bird sanctuary, like the making of 
anything else which is constructive and creative 
and tends to enrich and sweeten the life of the 
world, relates itself naturally to larger issues. 

I think we may fairly claim that those of us 
who have set their hands to the creation of a bird 
sanctuary have made themselves valuably though 
not one penny the richer. In the first place, it is 
such an original thing to do : few among the 
thousand generations of mankind which have pre- 
ceded our own ever dreamed, except for tangled 
motives of superstition or economic gain, of such 
an office for its own sake alone.^ Then there is 
the subtle pleasure, the pleasure experienced by 
the artist of every type and function, in refining 
the quality and increasing the abundance of life. 

^ But all Burma was a sanctuary to the native Buddhists, 
whose love of life is not the least engaging of their qualities. 
(See Fielding Hall's The Soul of a People.) 
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The maker of sanctuaries, again, is of that stamp 
of patriot who needs no justifying : he is helping 
to preserve and multiply the wealth, not to be 
reckoned by material measure, of his native 
land. 

Birds and beasts and flowers and landscape are 
a national possession and heritage ; they belong to 
nobody because they belong to all; nor do they 
belong exclusively to us, because the generations 
that come after us have exactly the same right to 
the enjoyment of their beauty that we have. 
Man did not create these other sharers in the 
mystery of life, and man, unless they threaten his 
security or existence, has not the smallest justifica- 
tion in effacing them from the world. And the 
maker of a sanctuary is writing his own nature 
poem in his own way ; or we may put it that 
his is the little-great part of healing nature of the 
wounds the greed and vandalism of men have 
inflicted upon her. Nature in return admits him 
to a knowledge of her secret ways which will 
brighten and refresh his spirit and afford it a 
strength and consolation which he will learn to 
value with those permanent elements of beauty, 
peace and human affection that make life worth 
living. 

The vast majority of birds, again, are of service 
to us both in spiritual and practical ways ; that 
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appeals to our common sense. They are pleasant 
to hear and fair to look upon ; that relieves the 
ugliness, squalor and din of so much of our proud 
civilisation. They are weaker than ourselves ; 
that calls upon our humanity. They differ from 
us in what we think and feel rather in degree than 
in kind, and that demands from us an apprecia- 
tion of the common kinship of life. They were so 
happy and lyrical a thought of nature’s, and give 
wings to our own hurt hopes and dozing freedoms. 

How fruitful too a theme of conversation and 
refuge from boredom — that sanctuary of ours ! 
This is an age of arithmetic : it is surprising how 
much human energy is absorbed in and how many 
institutions are devoted to adding up and sub- 
tracting sums of money. The sanctuary-builder 
will have his form of mathematical investment ; 
he will reflect with pardonable complacence upon 
what nature and England owe to him in the 
increase at compound interest of the population of 
blue-tits, robins and blackbirds. 

Readers will readily find other pleas for them- 
selves, so that I will add one which appeals particu- 
larly to me, but does not take their indulgence 
towards it for granted. The machine of our 
civilisation is running down, by which process we 
can feel the more surely that it is little more than 
a machine and ourselves bound to it and forced 
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into its overstrained energies whether we will or no. 
So much of our work and effort adds but another 
score against the values of life and humanity, and 
we are helpless, we cannot control the reactions of 
our work-a-day existences. But the making of a 
sanctuary, however humble the venture, seems to 
me a protest against the machine, blind, predatory 
and inhuman, a release of the spirit into a new 
experience of being and enjoying, where the roar 
of the machine is distant. In a way, it is an 
escape into Thelema where we can be happy and 
make an image in terms of a minute and green and 
singing world of the joy within. 

I call to mind a true tale of Vimy Ridge as an 
illustration. A company of 180 men had been 
reduced to 20 and had got down to tasting the very 
bitumen of the pit. A pair of swallows flew down 
from heaven to build their nest in the dug-out and 
brought the men the sense of Flecker’s lines : 

“ A linnet that had lost her way 
Sang on a blackened bough in Hell, 

Till all the ghosts remembered well 
The trees, the wind, the golden day.” 

Rules were made : no tin hats near the site, the 
nest to be looked at only once a day and then only 
through the periscope. Quite a lot of money 
changed hands in the betting as to whether the 
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eggs would be hatched before the men were relieved. 
A sanctuary in the dragon’s mouth 1 

To make the Sanctuary Movement such a success, 
then, that English soil will one day be in itself a 
common home for men and birds, it has to be 
shared between public authority and personal 
enterprise. There is really very little difficulty 
about that. For anybody who owns or leases a 
plot of land privately or in association with his 
fellows can make a sanctuary of it. How many 
gardens are there in these islands — they are all 
potential sanctuaries. Headlands, islands, fore- 
shores, cemeteries, lighthouses, parks, commons, 
recreation grounds, cathedrals and other monu- 
mental buildings, lakes and reservoirs, railway 
embankments, sewage farms, royal forests, marsh- 
lands, land used for almost any purpose except a 
purely industrial one, or abandoned to nature’s 
happier devices — they are all raw material, a 
matrix in which the sanctuary idea may 
germinate. 

It is amazing how accommodating most birds 
are. Give them a moiety of what they need for 
the essentials of self-preservation, let them live in 
some degree according to their nature and they will 
settle down almost anywhere. What they .will not 
stand is persecution, but they will rough it on the 
man-made, mutilated earth, as they will rough it 
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II 


with the elements. The disappearance of many of 
our rarer and nobler species is not ultimately due 
to alterations in their natural conditions but to 
the enmity of man himself, and a change in his 
attitude, a disarming of his hostility is what 
primarily matters to them. 

In order to make a sanctuary of it, every type of 
land must to some extent, of course, be treated in 
terms of its particular features. It would show a 
primitive grasp of the problem to float cocoanuts 
for tits upon a Norfolk broad. It is possible, 
however, to offer a few general suggestions in 
sanctuary-making which would apply to a few 
acres of ordinary land, say a small garden or copse 
or orchard or area of hedge and meadow, and these 
I propose to develop in the next chapters. For 
we may lay it down as an axiom that all birds from 
eagles to wrens postulate three conditions, a trinity 
of needs, in the agreement we are drafting, before 
they will come and live in our sanctuaries. They 
are — adequate security, proper accommodation and 
an accessible food-supply. Granted these, they 
will not bargain with us further or make per- 
nicketty exactions. Our pleasure and their presence 
will make a match of it. Let us consider these 
points in their due order. 



CHAPTER II 

HOW TO MAKE A SANCTUARY 

1. Security 

** I will make a covenant for them with the beasts 
of the field and with the fowls of the air.” — Hosea. 

Nature must speak her own language in a sanctuary — A 
wild garden in Suffolk and its birds — Heating and bath- 
rooms — The pitfalls of ” economic ornithology” — A display 
of personal prejudice — ^The question of killing off predatory 
animals in a sanctuary — Objections to a pet-Eden — Avoiding 
dogma on both sides — The cat, the rat and the grey squirrel, 
the destruction they do, and some suggestions of how to 
minimize it. 

I. Nature's Freedom of Speech, 

The word “ Sanctuary has an odd, elaborate 
and legal-ecclesiastical tradition behind it, but it 
now means something very simple and unostenta- 
tious — a place of safety where living creatures can 
dwell and be at peace. In this chapter, therefore, 
all we have to do is to apply the term in its due 
signification to the birds. 

But before we can induce them to take to the 
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home made ready for them, we have to gain their 
confidence by a language of nature that is not 
Cockneyism or Wardour Street. The first requisites 
of a home for birds are privacy and furniture, and 
fortunately for brevity they represent one and the 
same thing. Every bird, even the knock- about 
public sparrow, needs a minimum of privacy and 
seclusion, and the point wants stressing, because 
the human beings who are like them in this respect 
are certainly in a minority. If, for instance, our 
intended sanctuary is a garden devoted solely to 
flower-beds and herbaceous borders, we may 
whistle for the birds in vain. I don’t mean in the 
least that birds are so wild and unapproachable 
that they have to be enticed by deep-laid artifice 
to take up their quarters within the shadow of 
human habitations. On the contrary, most inland 
birds have a curious relish for the neighbourhood 
of human beings, and keep them at a distance only 
by a rueful experience of the need for self-preserva- 
tion. Their instinct, I think, is to regard us as a 
genus of comfortable two-legged cow, and that is 
why they are so quick to respond to friendly 
advances, and if we offer them a sanctuary without 
any false pretences, to hop into it. 

Yet, being children of nature, they need to be 
addressed in her language, the idiom of foliage and 
undergrowth. Happily nature does not lose her 
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voice by being gagged, and what we have to do to 
begin with is to remove the obstruction. In other 
words, give nature a measure of self-determination 
and do not tailor shrubs and trees and other 
natural growths into conformity with our notions 
of external propriety. If there is anything that 
nature abhors it is tidiness, being forced to look 
presentable, and mind her P*s and Q*s. She must 
be left a certain liberty to grow in her own way, and, 
therefore, the first canon of the sanctuary-builder 
runs as follows. If a bough falls, if the leaves of 
autumn cumber the ground, if the shoots spread 
and interweave and tangle, if tares spring up and 
dispute the ground with the lawfully tended nur- 
series of our planting, if the stump of a dead tree 
advertises its presence, like the beam in our 
neighbour’s eye, if creeping plants betray a flair 
for roaming — ^let them and leave them. 

To the pure soul of the gardener this will read as 
blasphemy. But there is no need to outrage him 
too flatly. A sanctuary is not a jungle, and birds 
are no more attracted to dense thickets and gloomy 
shades than they are to swept and geometrically 
garnished spaces. Few birds indeed are to be 
found in deep woodlands at all ; they haunt the 
chequered borders and open glades and it is a 
service to them to cut trails through impenetrable 
undergrowth and let in the air and light. But if 
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the sanctuary be a garden, it is essential to set 
aside a portion of it where things may grow as 
vagrantly as they choose, and against whose 
freedom, whose license, the gardener may not snap 
his abhorred shears. A sense of proportion should 
settle the problem and patch up a compromise 
between the natural and the artificial. But if 
the owner of the land cannot loosen his dogma of a 
formal garden in order to gratify his fancy for a 
sanctuary, he must perforce abandon the latter. 
He cannot have it both ways. The way to privacy 
is through abundance and liberty of growth, and 
through this private way lies what the birds them- 
selves desire, a sense of security. 

I know of a largish garden in Suffolk which is a 
paradise for birds. Their haunt was once a formal 
shrubbery with a pool and as ugly as they make 
’em. But the gardener, like an old lichened apple- 
tree, is bowed down with weight of years, so that 
in him the profession’s passion for tidiness now 
sleeps. Nearly all he does is to keep the grass- 
paths in and round the shrubbery mown. Its 
heart is now overgrown with honesty, nettles, ivy, 
clematis and bryony draped over ancient stumps 
and many other superfluities of a respectable 
garden. The twisty paths are rudely bordered 
with I don’t know how many varieties of clipped 
and evergreen shrubs, through which protrude 
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small trees of lilac, laburnum, guelder, snowberry, 
flowering currant, syringa, elder, wild cherry, 
dogwood and others, while above these tower a 
few noble elms, acacias and limes. The sun 
streams through, light and air flood these 
different levels of growth, which provide perfect 
habitacles on the flat system to the types of 
birds of correspondingly different tastes and 
preferences. 

In the spring, the shrubbery is so popular that as 
one walks down the silent grassy aisles, the buttony 
eyes of sitting birds stare at one from every angle, 
and the entrances to nests at the lowest level 
remind one of a rabbit warren. The more secluded 
bushes are white with droppings, like the blossoms 
on a cherry tree, and at twilight, troops of birds 
whirr up from their dormitories in gusts and teacup 
storms. The outhouses, cattle-sheds and stables, 
all uninhabited, are hives for martins and swallows, 
and in an old straw bag in one of them, hanging 
by the ventilating shaft and cobwebbed and full 
of rubbish, a pair of goldfinches nest every year. 
As for the old mulberry tree, whose fruit no human 
bothers to enjoy, it has more clapping wings than 
leaves. Wagtails own the lawn, flycatchers crown 
every point of vantage, nuthatches prink and prank 
along the boles of the acacias, goldcrests, tree- 
pipits, willow-wrens, greenfinches and chiff-chaffs 
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dance their families through the airy paths of the 
taller trees, blackbirds and thrushes scuttle among 
the evergreens, bullfinches pipe notes like berries, 
the colour of their breasts, among the middle 
trees, and jays, owls, partridges, woodpeckers and 
sundry complete the merry tale. 

Perhaps the best of it all were the greenfinches, 
who went on talking all day long. To speak of the 
greenfinches’ “ song ” is a misnomer. Their music 
is a comfortable trill, followed or preceded by 
leisurely strokes at longer intervals between the 
notes. Sometimes they run them into a flourish 
at the end, like the chaSinch’s, but more lingering 
and long-drawn-out. From earliest cock to when 
the flood of light begins to ebb, they keep up this 
airy conversation, an unfettered, rhythmical prose, 
from day to day, right into early August, and weeks 
beyond the silence of nearly all the other birds. 
The greenfinch’s rippling and musical chatter is, 
in fact, the common talk of spring and summer, 
the humdrum, contented voicing of the year’s 
normal business before it begins to turn to another 
task — preparing for the next. The songs of the 
warblers, linnets and goldfinches seem to express 
some rare and special beauty of the still maidenly 
year, but the greenfinch sticks to prose, a prose 
buoyant and lit up, but still prose. That is the 
greenfinch’s grace, and if this be the small talk 
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of nature, we say, how fair and round her 
workaday face ! 

“ Work apace, apace, apace, apace, 

Honest labour wears a lovely face ! ** 

We usually associate a sanctuary with the pre- 
servation of rare birds. But this sense of industri- 
ous homeliness, of a security in the arts of peace 
evoked by the greenfinch’s prattling cheer, does it ^ 
not express the sanctuary idea even more fittingly ? 

Such have been the consequences of a tired 
gardener and fifteen years of live and let live. As 
for the fruit, there are tons of it. This is nature 
on her own, for no food is put out for the birds and 
no nesting boxes are hung for them. Privacy and 
non-interference have been the only labourers on 
their behalf. Had they been positively encouraged, 
what a little kingdom for the naturalist I 

I shall say little more here about furnishing a 
sanctuary, lest I trespass on material more fitting 
for future chapters. But I will make a small 
point about shrubs which is the concern of this 
one. It is well to have a few evergreens (not 
laurestinus or rhododendron which make for gloom 
quite apart from the aesthetic veto) for warmth 
and shelter in the winter. Nothing could be cosier 
than a box or holly hedge for the purpose, and to 
have your sanctuary well stocked, the continuity 
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between the winter gathering of birds and their 
spring nesting should be preserved. 

No well-regulated sanctuary, again, can do with- 
out a bathroom. Birds have seven different 
ceremonies of purification — the dip, the plunge, the 
shower-bath, the sun-bath, the air-bath, the dust- 
bath and the snow-bath, so that bathing for them 
ranks in importance with the one unchallengeable 
benefit the Romans conferred upon Britain. I 
have never seen it suggested that dust-baths 
should be provided for birds in this country, but 
to do so would certainly attract them, particularly 
wrens, since the dust cleanses their spiracles and, 
as water does not, destroys vermin. The sanctuary- 
builder would, no doubt, prefer to be left to his own 
devices in selecting a water-bath and/or (as the 
blue-books say) spray, of which endless designs are 
on the market. The essentials for the bath are 
that it should be shallow, and that it should be 
placed in the shade, while it is well, if it be 
large, to have a few stepping stones in it. 
The finest bird-baths I ever saw were scooped by 
nature’s secret hand in the great horizontal “ logan- 
stones ” of the Cornish moors. My own vulgar 
method has been to make a hollow in the soil and 
fit into it the lid of a 'dust-bin. It has served, 
for it slopes and yet is not too deep, while an 
embroidery of periwinkle and creeping jenny 
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round the edge conceals its somewhat blatant 
homeliness. 

I will touch upon just one more small point 
affecting the security of the birds in our charge 
before tackling a larger issue. When birds begin 
to “ stir and to pipe/* “ every finch of every stripe/’ 
stop feeding them. I am not sure I did not lose a 
hen-robin that built a nest in an old kettle in my 
back-garden, through neglect of this precaution. 
She became egg-bound, and I have a suspicion that 
her taste for oatmeal was the reason for the dis- 
aster. Animalcules are the natural food for most 
birds in the spring, and by putting out cocoanuts, 
oatmeal, fats, bones and kindred offerings for our 
tenants, we may run the risk of killing them with 
kindness. They do not need our kitchen aid until 
the autumn. 

2. The Wolf in the Fold, 

We now, rather gingerly, enter upon a highly 
contentious matter — the relationship of the sanctu- 
arian to the sanctuarees. When I set about writing 
this book, I made up my mind that on no account 
would I be lured into the quakes and shifting sands 
of economic ornithology. For if I were to plunge into 
tedious and intricate calculations as to the balance 
of services or the reverse which this or that species 
confers upon fruits and crops, 1 fancy that we should 
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soon lose sight of our quite simple definition as to 
what a bird sanctuary is. I have pocketed some 
nice little figures which will come in handy when we 
get on to something else, but that is by the way. 
And if it does not appear to my readers to be 
altogether too cavalier a suggestion, I would say to 
them — avoid this trouble as I do. Economic 
ornithology is an exact science of statistics, and 
one of the few problems of life we can safely leave 
to the expert. It would be the greatest possible 
error the amateur maker of sanctuaries could 
commit were he to take it upon his own judgment 
to decide what birds benefited his produce and what 
not. 

He can never know, because he is totally unable 
to pry into and account for the private life of the 
bird or lives of the species he suspects for every 
daylight hour of the week and every day of the 
year. If he sees a bird taking a peck out of a cherry 
at 9.15 a.m., it is long odds against his seeing the 
same bird, five hours and forty minutes later, 
swallowing a crawful of larvae that would never 
have allowed other of his cherries on the same tree 
to get beyond their blossoms. If a market gardener 
(a most desirable convert to the sanctuary idea) 
will provide the birds of his terrain with a water 
supply and a certain number of wild fruit trees, if 
he will take the ordinary precautions of netting his 



“ My first attempt at avaiJing myself of the services 
of the birds in an orchard was made in 1894-95. The 
winter birds were attracted to the orchard, and fre- 
quently were among the trees during the entire winter. 
In the fall, winter and spring, they destroyed many 
thousands of the imagoes and eggs of the fall and spring 
cankerworm moths, the eggs of the tent caterpillar, 
and probably also the' pupae and imagoes of the cod- 
ling moth, besides scales, tineids, and other enemies 
of the trees. When spring came, efforts were made to 
attract the summer birds to the orchard. These 
attempts met with such signal success that although 
most of the eggs and young birds were destroyed by 
cats, boys, crows and other agencies, the remaining 
injurious insects were so completely disposed of by the 
birds that the trees bore luxuriant foliage during the 
entire summer, and produced a good crop of fruit. 
This occurred in a season when both the tent caterpillar 
and the cankerworm were remarkably prevalent. The 
only other orchard in the neighbourhood that produced 
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any fruit whatever was that of the nearest neighbour. 
Year after year we have kept the trees free from 
serious insect injury, without spraying or otherwise 
protecting the foliage, merely by a little effort and 
expenditure to attract the birds and furnish them 
safe homes.** 

It is proper to remember, besides, that material 
profit is not the object of a bird sanctuary, and that 
the builder thereof owes his loyalty first to the 
sanctuary idea. Other considerations are second- 
ary to it and violate it by getting out of place. 
Failing to make a sanctuary for its own sake, we 
had best call our concept by another name. A 
sanctuary is one of the means to self-expression 
which forbids us to take too many liberties with it, 
lest the golden bowl be broken. 

On the other hand, a certain liberty of inter- 
pretation there surely is, if we are careful not to 
exploit it, as, for instance, the pheasant-preserver 
does. We make a sanctuary out of personal 
inclination, and personal preference should have 
its scope when it is made. In plain words, the 
maker should be entitled to exclude any species 
of bird he does not want, always provided, as I said 
above, that he avoids the irrelevant economics of 
the subject. This may sound too nice a distinction, 
but I do not think it is. Anyway, there are “nicerer** 
ones, as the Fat Boy would say, coming. 
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I cannot pretend that I myself am an absolutist 
in the matter. If I possessed a plot of land com- 
fortable for many species of birds and had made a 
sanctuary out of it, I should try to exclude one 
species conditionally, and another totally. The 
first would be the sparrow tribe, if house-martins 
were so obliging to be my tenants ; the second the 
song-thrush. The reason I would exile the song- 
thrush would be because he is the only bird I know 
whose voice I cannot abide.^ If that voice were 
only a little more intermittent, that larynx a trifle 
less proven for hard and continuous wear, perhaps 
I might tolerate their user. But the British song- 
thrush I believe to be the most tireless and persist- 
ent singer in the entire class Aves, and its shrill, 
vibrant timbre would bore its way through a sack 
of cotton wool and me in it. He bawls in a high 
key ; he shouts down all other music of birds in his 
neighbourhood, and the pitch and so vehement 
delivery have in them, to me at least, something 
riotous, nervously excessive and a little mad, like 
the sub-human shriek of the gale in a frantic 
thrust through a narrow gorge. This prejudice or 
crotchet of mine does not extend to the notes of 
birds accepted as harsh in nature, those of the 
jay, barn-owl, heron, peregrine or herring gull in 
whose demoniac and astringent cries I take great 
Neither could John Burroughs. 
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pleasure and rejoice in with a sympathy akin to if 
lower than their exultance in them. Thus I feel 
bound not to cavil at the prejudices of others, so 
long as they be honest prejudices and not en- 
lightened self-interest. 

But how would I propose to rid me of this im- 
portunate thrush ? To go about potting thrushes 
in my sanctuary would be more than I could 
bring myself to do, apart from incapacity, without 
feeling a grotesque contradiction in terms between 
sanctuary and sanctuary-maker. What I should 
do, then, would be to remove the nests of the song- 
thrushes (and, granted the martins, of the sparrows) 
before they had laid, and I would offer the same 
suggestion to my like-minded brethren of the order 
of the bee-in-bonnet. And yet — I wish I could like 
song- thrush music. If the eggs, “like heathbells gilt 
with dew,” were actually laid, then I should tumble 
over John Clare’s poem, and the birds would hatch 
and sing their damnedest. 

Closely allied to this question is a more formid- 
able one — that of checking the multiplication of 
birds and mammals that prey upon the eggs and 
young of the dwellers in our sanctuary. I read 
recently in an American publication of a sanctuary 
in which were systematically destroyed all cats, 
weasels, rats, crows, hawks, shrikes, jays, red 
squirrels, sparrows and starlings that dared to 
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put their beaks and noses into it. In the reign of 
Richard III., strenuous attempts were made by the 
nobility to abolish the right of sanctuary, and the 
Duke of Buckingham spoke against the refugees 
thus : 

“ What a rabble of theves, murtherers and malicious 
heyghnous traitors and that in twoo places specyallye 
(St. Paul’s and Westminster) . . . Men’s wyves run 
thither with their housbandes plate, and saye, thei 
dare not abyde with theyr housbandes for beatinge. 
Theves bryng thyther theyr stolen goodes, and there 
live thereon. There devise thei newe roberies ; nightlye 
they steale out, they robbe and kyll, and come in again 
as though those places gave them not onely a safe 
garde for the harme they have done, but a license also 
to do more.” 

In the view of the makers of this particular 
sanctuary in America, no quarter must be shown to 
the murtherers and malicious heygnous traitors 
that stretched or might be presumed to stretch 
or might be presumed to possess a nature urging 
them to stretch a covetous claw towards the 
feathered innocents that dwelled therein. 

I am afraid my benevolence is not so active as 
this ; a pet-Eden is not my idea of a sanctuary. 
I once saw a peregrine kill a pigeon in mid-air in 
the flash of a moment and my heathen soul wasted 
no pity on the pigeon. What is one of the chiefest 
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jewels in the sanctuary’s crown ? — to have given 
haven to some rare and persecuted outlaw, whose 
value is in inverse ratio to his rarity, and for 
myself I have no doubt that I would rather have 
one pair of peregrines nesting in my sanctuary than 
all the pigeons in the country. I should have no 
pretentions in it to remodel the scheme of the 
universe. Ideally, the attitude of the sanctuary- 
maker should be a royal impartiality towards all 
his feathered folk, food for all, room for all, charity 
for all, but favouritism for none. He who cannot 
stomach the laws of nature had better abandon 
shepherding the wild and keep pouters and fan- 
tails in a dovecot. They have none of the struggles 
and so none of the passionate joys of the brave and 
the free, and this book is not intended to be a 
guide to the construction and management of 
enlarged domestic aviaries. 

Whenever I have heard or read a discussion upon 
this subject, the argument has been invariably the 
same. The original balance of nature has been so 
profoundly disturbed (man, in other words, has 
substituted himself for the raptorial species that 
make a living out of flesh) that its restoration 
is an idle dream. Therefore, let us abolish the 
scales altogether, and make of our sanctuaries a 
glorified poultry farm. The curious thing is that 
in this dislocation of nature’s equipoise, it is the 
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raptorial class whose losses have been so severe 
that, with the exception of certain species of birds 
coveted on account of their rarity by the collector, 
they far outnumber the losses of the insect-eaters 
and the vegetarians. The logical outcome of this 
argument, in fact, is a Raptor’s Defence Society. 

But here again the path of absolutism leads but 
to the ditch. There are special circumstances and 
special districts which will not fit in with our 
philosophical generalisation that the birds which 
feed their young upon other birds and their eggs 
have as much right to live as the birds which feed 
upon leather- jackets. In the Scilly Islands and 
parts of the Shetlands, for instance, the greater 
black-backed gull and the common gull have 
multiplied to such an extent that many species, 
the lesser tern for instance, are unable to rear a 
single young bird in a season. Obviously there is 
only one way out of such a maladjustment of 
natural conditions, and that is to banish the pirati- 
cal gulls (in the Scillies) to the outer islands. 
Gull battues are what have actually taken place, 
so that on Annet it is now common to see wounded 
and dying gulls dragging their bodies along the 
beach, living- dead witnesses to the sanctuary idea. 

Other districts, highly desirable as sanctuaries, 
are confronted with similar problems of displace- 
ment in which a predatory species has acquired 
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too great a dominance over the commonwealth, 
and here we are justified in playing providence, 
a role in which man, who is never so destructive 
as when virtue is inscribed on his banners, too much 
delights. The cry goes up, again, that the carrion 
crow has increased his numbers so formidably in 
London that the Park Sanctuaries will be desolated 
by him, while other well-meaners lament that the 
starling’s evictions render one feathered cave- 
dweller after another homeless. But let us be wary 
in lending too ready an ear to those who are anxious 
to counsel us — if you want peace, prepare for war, 
if you mean to have a haven, guard it with flaming 
guns. Who wants a haven at a price which so 
violates its principle ? 

One of the things which makes the sanctuary 
idea a cherishable one is that it is free of the 
hypocrisy of the pheasant-preserver which affixes 
moral labels to birds whose habits run counter to 
his interest. We may speak of birds we like 
to have in our sanctuary and birds we don’t, but 
we don’t speak of “ good ” birds and “ bad ” birds, 
and piously shoot the latter to keep up our stock. 
At least I feel strongly that our true aim is to avoid 
the methods of the game-preserver, and to yield 
to the practice of coddling some birds at the ex- 
pense of others only with reluctance and from a 
conviction of its necessity based on careful scrutiny 
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of the evidence. It is necessity which directs the 
sparrow-hawk to prey upon the starling ; necessity 
should govern us in our man-handling of the 
relations between species in our sanctuary. If a 
species we harbour is on its last nests, if the eggs 
and young of our habitual dwellers are systemati- 
cally harried by jay or crow, if our neighbours are 
fruit-growers, if the proportion of numbers between 
predaceous and other birds be overbalanced, some- 
thing must be done. Let it be done with a due 
regard for the complexities of the subject.^ Let 
it be done humanely and with discretion. 

Judging from the extraordinary success, for 
instance, of the newly established Park Sanctuaries, 
the unmolested carrion crow, who largely picks up 
his living as a waterman in London, is being wisely 
judged more upon his merits than upon his reputa- 
tion. And even if he be destructive in some 
measure (rather to semi-domesticated ducklings 
than to wild birds), we have to consider whether 
we prefer swarms of fatted and witless ducklings 
to the presence in our midst of the wild, handsome 
and ** oddling ** crow, an uncommon bird in the 
country and one so individual and boisterous in 
London that he makes a drama of himself to all 
who observe him. 

^ The sparrow-hawk when it has young, will prey upon 
jays. 
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Before leaving this division of the subject, I 
may mention a point I have never seen made even 
in the voluminous American literature about 
sanctuaries. That is that the admission of preda- 
tory species of birds into the sanctuary, as nesters, 
will often serve as a protection to the defenceless 
species rather than the reverse. It is the habit 
of most birds to go some little distance from their 
nests in search of food and if you place the most 
appetising morsels close to the nest of a pair wearing 
themselves thin in foraging for their young, it is 
only when they are unusually quick-minded that 
they will touch them. This is especially true of 
raptorial birds who are accustomed to ranging far 
in quest of their prey. Give over a tree, that is to 
say, to be the home of a sparrow-hawk or tawny 
owl, and, if your sanctuary be a smallish one and 
be not too near a town when food is scarce, it is 
ten to one that he and she will leave its inmates 
quite unmolested. The great naturalist, Brehm, 
has a story of a falcon and a pigeon that was its 
natural food nesting together in Africa not only 
in the same tree but with their nests almost 
touching. My own experience of a certain sanctu- 
ary in Norfolk which abundantly harbours some of 
our rarest birds is a striking confirmation of this. 
In 1924, for instance, numerous birds of prey not 
only nested there but produced more than their 



3 - Three Bird-Lovers. 

The problem of cat, rat and grey squirrel is on 
a rather different plane. I should be inclined to 
range them on the scale of the little girl in the poem 
— the rat is destructive to birds, the cat is very 
destructive, and the grey squirrel is an Attila. 
The trouble with rats is not only their partiality 
for young birds but their capacity for stealing upon 
the sitting bird at night Next door to my house 
is a wisteria of many years* growth, which reaches 
up to the bedroom windows. One morning the 
window cleaner found a rat so gorged with the 
entire family of a pair of sparrows that it was 
curled up in a nest over twenty feet from the 
ground, and fast asleep. Therefore I am afraid 
it is war on the rat, and if we can enlist the services 
of those very raptors, owls and hawks, who are 
often such an obsession with your official sanctu- 
arian, there is little more for you to do than play 
the general. But if the sanctuary be near a town 
and out of the beat of the feathered police, send for 
the rat-catcher. 

The cat is a more serious entanglement for reasons 
other than that of his larger size. I doubt if the 
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rat goes out of his way for bird- flesh, but the cat, 
however well fed, petted and housed, has a hungry 
flair for birds which centuries of domestication have 
quite failed to eradicate. The cat, too, has never 
lost the advantages of the predatory wild animal 
in wood-craft, stealth and agility. And here comes 
my opportunity of firing off those figures I have 
been saving up for all these pages. East of the 
Mississippi, just short of 100,000,000 birds are 
annually killed by cats and it has been calculated 
that the removal of the cat menace in the same 
districts would mean the saving of 100,000,000 
dollars every year. The reason for this astounding 
loss is the birds’ consumption of insects injurious 
to crops. In Massachusetts, for instance, birds 
destroy 21,000 bushels of insect pests daily ; in 
Nebraska 176 cartloads every twenty -four hours, and 
2,000,000 bushels every season. As the cats in 
New York State destroy 3,500,000 birds every year, 
we can follow the process by which these losses are 
assessed. [Records of the US, Biological Survey), 
We cannot aspire in England to that omnivorous 
statistical thoroughness which distinguishes the 
American. I have no such heavy batteries to 
discharge at the dumbfounded reader. But as 
cats in England are as cats in America, and cats are 
cats wherever they be, the like formidable statistics 
are here for the collecting, W. H. Hudson, in Birds 

M.S.B. C 
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in London^ written in 1898, calculated that the 
number of cats in London was between a half and 
three-quarters of a million, and it seems to me 
a cautious estimate that they account for at least 
1,000,000 birds every year. Hudson suggests 
that one way out of the difficulty is the removal 
to a lethal chamber of all ownerless cats, whose 
sufferings in their emaciated condition any Lon- 
doner can see for himself. The park authorities 
hunt — or used to hunt — them at night, shoot them 
with rook rifles, trap them and poison them. But 
the cat is one of those few surviving animals that 
really knows how to circumvent the measures we 
take to destroy him, and these means have been 
of little or no avail. 

Hudson’s idea is “ a plain wire fence in squares, 
the cross wires tied to the uprights with wire 
thread, the top of the fence made to curve outwards 
to prevent the animals from climbing over it.” 
Some American sanctuaries have adopted a fence 
of wire netting, capped by spreading arms with 
barbed claws. On the other hand, our Office of 
Works made exhaustive fence-tests some years ago 
and came to the conclusion that ” cats were able 
to climb all specimens of fences submitted.” The 
layman is naturally of opinion that it should not 
be beyond the ingenuity of the British Empire to 
invent a cat-proof fencing. 
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At any rate the sanctuary-builder who means 
business must set his wits to work upon the cat 
problem, and if the expense and ugliness of it 
forbid him to go in for elaborate fencing, there are 
other ways. One is to avoid putting up nesting 
boxes in positions to which cats can obviously 
climb. Another is to band a nesting tree with a 
broad strip of tin painted the colour of the trunk. 
This acts as a non-claw conductor, just as a band 
of whitewash prevents the female caterpillar of 
the lackey-moth from reaching the fruit blossom. 
Or one may procure a humane cat-trap. A design 
of one was given to me by Mr. Gilbert Pearson, the 
President of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies in the United States. It was built on the 
mouse-trap system with a descending lid instead 
of a breakback spring, and it has the advantage 
of being easily made by any handy youth and 
of inflicting no pain on the captive. Unfortunately, 
cats are not mice or flies, and I certainly would not 
guarantee that the cat would walk into the parlour. 
It is a subtle being — the “ Bel- Ami *’ of the 
world of mammals. Of course, the problem would 
be less acute if there were fewer unwanted, strolling 
cats, and a cat-tax of 5s. to 7s. 6d., similar to the 
dog- tax imposed mainly on the dog’s behalf, would 
enormously reduce the strays by the destruction of 
surplus kittens before they reached a taxable age. 
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There is a difficulty here because “ the dog will come 
when he is called, the cat will walk away.” All the 
sun^ as soon as cats acquire the supreme dis- 
tinction of becoming legal property, they will be 
more cherished individually and be less of a trial 
to sonctuftrians and insomniacs. 

My own device can at any rate be recommended 
on the score of its economy. It is to train one’s 
dog to he the assistant warden of the sanctuary. 
The beauty of this method is its complete harmless- 
MMi to either hostile party. A cat appears within 
the sacred precincts : *• cat,” say I to my little 
dog: 00 matter how deep his slumber or pre- 
occupied bis mind, he springs into quivering life, 
and is out and upon the enemy in a flash. Small 
as he is, I have never seen any cat stay the im- 
petuosity of that onrush. They melt away. If 
the cat had the nerve to withstand the onset, the 
strategy of the manoeuvre would entirely fail, for 
only a big and savage dog will ever deliberately 
come to grips with a cat. The discomfiture of the 
cat lies in the fury of the charge ; it seems as 
though the feline that looks before and after were 
defeated by the less complex being that does 
neither. And birds fully recognise that the dog 
is not their hereditary foe and become quite in- 
different to his most furious sallies. In times of 
sore peril they will welcome him as an ally. There 
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are stories of blackbirds clucking for his help when 
distressed for their young. 

But the worst nuisance of all I take to be the 
grey squirrel, who has now distributed himself over 
most of England, displacing our native, handsomer 
and more engaging red squirrel wherever he goes. 

The red squirrel, again, is a picker-up of un- 
considered triflesso far as bird’s-nestingis concerned, 
and his delicacy in this dessert to his normal food 
consists in the young or “ squabs ** of wood- 
pigeons, a grain-eating bird whose numbers do 
more to exasperate the farmer against the avian 
race than any other bird except the sparrow. But 
the grey squirrel has an epicure’s passion for the 
eggs and young birds of ground and tree and bush 
nesters which he omits no chance of indulging. 
Individually, too, he is more dangerous than the 
cat, because he wastes little time in stalking adult 
birds, a sport that captivates the ineradicable 
hunting instinct of the cat, because he makes 
nesting his business rather than his recreation, 
and because he is quite wonderfully accomplished 
in finding what he wants. Silently, invisibly, he 
takes it with a sigh. In London I believe he does 
far more damage than the wild cat — Felis Lon- 
doniensis — whose staple feathered diet is young 
sparrows, whereas the grey squirrel is in no way 
attached to buildings and the nests of species who 
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are more to us than sparrows are built within the 

range of his natural habitat. 

The bird-lover must indeed feel a very real 
grudge against the importer of the grey squirrel, 
an animal arbitrarily imposed upon our British 
fauna, and an undesirable alien if ever there was 
one. The decline of our precious, gay and irre- 
sponsible red squirrel, whose living is playing and 
every movement a line in an old ballad, we owe 
almost entirely to the grey. But I think our 
resentment has deeper grounds than these. Fen- 
cing is no good against the grey squirrel ; we shall 
be fencing him not out but in. I can see no way 
out of it but what is politely called reducing 
his numbers,*’ blotting out, in other words, his 
lively little being. For the preserver and fosterer 
of life to be forced from his right attitude, so that 
he is compelled to harden his heart and become 
a butcher in the island of safe conduct he has made, 
is a hateful thing, while to preach butchery as a 
gospel is a thing more hateful still. 

There is a tale of one of the London park-keepers 
which is here very much to the point. Londoners 
are very fond of the grey squirrel, because he comes 
to them out of a green world, which, respectabilised 
as it is, partially appeases their hunger for nature’s 
self, while at the same time his acute parasitism 
makes him the friendliest of beasties. Therefore 
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the park-keepers positively dare not make war 
upon him so long as he is under the protection of 
the public. But it happened that this particular 
park was closed for a time, and the keeper went 
forth with his gun to slay the little grey pirate 
whose whiskers were too frequently yellow with 
the yolks of eggs. And, lo, every grey squirrel had 
disappeared ; he had become no more than a 
dream, a memory. In a few days, the park was 
reopened, the public returned to it — and with them 
the squirrels. 

How can one help admiring them for such a 
witticism, so sagacious a faith in the kindliness of 
the public ? And for this horrid division in our 
feelings, the busybody who introduced him is 
responsible. I fail to understand why, when there 
are so many gaps among our native species of wild 
animal, any person with the means and will to fill 
some of them in should employ them in foisting 
pure foreigners upon us like the grey squirrel and 
the little owl. The effect of introducing a stranger 
to the native fauna of any land is much the same 
as that of the arrival of an unscrupulous trader 
among a tribe of primitive aborigines. The little 
owl is not so red in the blood of small birds as he is 
painted, but he turns rogue (a convenient term for 
describing the habits of some members of species 
who change from one kind of diet to another in 
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places) and so he, too, confuses the simple and happy 
ideas of the maker of a sanctuary. 

From all that has gone before in this chapter, 
it will be apparent that no sanctuary, public or 
private, large or small, town-made or country-made, 
can afford to be left to itself. We let things grow 
in a sanctuary, but not rust. The problems I 
have discussed apply in some measure to all types 
of sanctuary, though I have kept my eye principally 
upon those outlined in the previous chapter. We 
can be quite certain that none of the official sanctu- 
aries are worthy the name without the whole- 
time engagement of a warden during the breeding 
season. He has likewise to cope with that worst 
enemy of our rarer and more beautiful birds, 
(those, that is to say, in most need of havenage) 
the egg-collector. And the egg-collector is more 
cunning than the grey squirrel, more predatory 
than the cat and more noxious than all the rap- 
torial birds put together. But even though what 
I may call the personal sanctuary is less likely to 
be troubled by this scourge than the official one, 
still it is essential that every small owner of a 
sanctuary should be his own warden. 



CHAPTER III 

HOW TO MAKE A SANCTUARY 
II. Manna and Habitacles 

Every person possessed also a soul which he con- 
ceived in the form of a bird flitting about among 
the trees.” Breasted : History of Egypt. 

The provision of nesting material and other furniture — 
Joys of an old wall — Natural nesting sites — The nesting- 
box — A kettle policy — The art and economy of the nesting- 
box and other matters relating to them — Nesting facilities 
for wildfowl — Lord William Percy’s experiment — Inducing 
London ducks to breed — ^Need of nature’s companionship for 
men as well as birds — Founding a rookery — ^Winter food- 
supply — Trees and shrubs for the sanctuary — ^The choice 
of the London Parks — Additions to their list — ^The nostalgia 
of birds — ^Two tales of house-martins. 

I. The Housing Question. 

There is a stately home overlooking the Thames 
Valley where a vast mansion stands in a grove of 
tall trees. The owner, in a pious extension of his 
housing sense, has nailed a costly cottage home for 
his feathered tenantry, each eight feet from the 
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ground, upon the bare trunk of every tree. Year 
after year armies of gardeners spring-clean the 
cottages and readjust them precisely in their old 
positions. The place is a whirl of birds, but all 
apparently tinkers and gipsies, since none inhabit 
the model village. House and home are here 
distinct conceptions. 

The sanctuary-maker must, in other words, 
play my Lord Bountiful with discretion. His 
object should not be to turn his sanctuary into 
a conservatory for rearing hot-house birds. I do 
not mean that we want the birds who dwell 
in our sanctuaries to be as fugitive from us as 
those outside them : on the contrary, a graceful 
recognition on their part of our efforts will be our 
keenest pleasure. But we may safely leave that 
relaxing of the code of fear and distrust to the 
birds, whether they take our houses or prefer their 
own. The cardinal point is to make our sanctuary 
habitable by the provision of nesting material and 
of vegetation suitable to the needs of their home 
life. 

If, for instance, we are so blessed as to have 
martlets peeping fat cheeks out of their clay 
tenements under our eaves, they will appreciate 
tufts of cotton-wool strewn negligently on the ground 
in their neighbourhood. Other good material 
for nest-linings such as horse-hair, poultry-down. 
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sheep’s wool, would be a sound investment. It 
has been suggested by a right-thinking writer who 
is aware that birds weave their fabrics as much 
from a sense of beauty as from more obvious 
motives, that ends of embroidery silk will attract 
the flycatcher to add them to his shallow cup of 
cobwebs and moss, and short lengths of brightly 
coloured cottons, worsted and other sewing material, 
will, if they are left among the bushes, soon adorn 
the garden nests of greenfinches, chaffinches and 
dunnocks. If, again, a pair of long-tailed tits 
(who think nothing of a lining of 2,000 feathers) 
have the supreme good taste to come house-hunting 
our way, make a dump of plumelets and earn their 
thanks, expressed in staying with us, for so thought- 
ful a saving of their labours. 

The planting of berry-bearing* shrubs for a winter 
food-supply is a matter I have in reserve, but it is 
well to combine their food-bearing properties with 
their appropriateness as nesting sites. But we 
may go one step further and encourage a pro- 
letarian growth whose purpose is to make a home 
atmosphere apart from the larder, — thistles, knap- 
weed and ragwort for goldfinches, tousled tufts of 
grass for tree and meadow pipits, garlanded banks 
for robins, mossy hummocks for chiff-chaffs and 
willow-wrens, nettles for whitethroats, gorse for 
linnets and stonechats, reeds for sedge-warblers 
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and reed-buntings, faggot heaps for wrens. One 
can almost make sure of a pair of goldfinches in 
the country, in counties like Devon at any rate 
where protection has restored them and a lost 
delight, if a few hoary and bearded old apple trees 
be inherited near the thistle patch. Then ; 

“ Sometimes goldfinches one by one will drop 
From low-hung branches ; little space they stop ; 
But sip and twitter and their feathers sleek : 

Then off at once, as in a wanton freak : 

Or perhaps, to show their black and golden wings, 
Pausing upon their yellow flutterings.” 

If any owner of land possesses such a treasure as 
an old wall in or encircling his estate, he has 
simply no alternative but to make a sanctuary of 
it. Its disintegrations will provide what the con- 
tractor calls an “ ideal residence ” for tits, nuthat- 
ches, redstarts and pied wagtails, and I have even 
known a willow-wren build among the grassy 
columns with their mosaic floor of mosses topping 
the wall which surrounds the Bishop’s moated 
Palace at Wells, thus forsaking the laws and 
customs not merely of her people but of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union. I once watched a pair of 
coal-tits rear their family in the crevice of a but- 
tressed wall. The cock gave his home away by 
his vigilant routine under the tall valerian that 
shadowed the nesting hole. I put my finger down 
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the hole, but it touched no warmth of life. So 
I put my ear to it, and from deep within the wall 
came, like the sea through a conch, a faint mur- 
muration of living voices. If an ancient Egyptian 
had done the same, he would have received a 
happy confirmation of his faith that stones were 
tabernacles of the living dead — “ I ” he might 
have said, ** have not 

So much wit as some stones have, 

Which in the darkest nights point to their homes, 

By some hid sense their Maker gave.” 

The way to make old walls sing with new voices 
is simply to refrain from patching and plastering 
them. One hardly needs even to plant the elfin 
flora that will find their way upon them by aid of 
birds and winds. The society of plants that sub- 
sists on a breath of moisture and a crumb of soil 
along the limestone walls of Mendip have withdrawn 
to a world more refined than their earthly one, 
with no more direct assistance from man than 
Cromwell gave the Diggers and other retiring sects 
of the seventeenth century. How a stone wall 
can support, like Atlas, a cosmos of vegetation on 
its shoulders may be seen in Cornwall between St. 
Ives and the Land’s End. I quote from ,W. H. 
Hudson, to whom birds and flowers and bushes 
upon the unique stone hedges of West Cornwall 
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were as profound an experience as were the peasants 
living in their stone cots : 

“ The snaky appearance of the almost leafless old 
wall-ivy fascinated me, and I went often to look at it 
on the same spot and was never tired of the sight. 
It struck me as curious that the woody ivy should have 
this aspect, since the wall itself in some parts distinctly 
suggested the serpentine form and appearance. I was 
reminded of the long earth-works on the Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire downs — the rounded, thickly turfed bank 
which winds serpent-like over the hills, and which 
often has a green colour differing slightly from that of 
the earth it lies across. The old Cornish hedge had this 
aspect in places when it was clothed with turf, and 
viewed from a distance and seen winding about in great 
curves across the rough brown heath and furze-grown 
earth, the serpentine appearance was very marked.” 

All the same, one can imagine that the owner of an 
old wall, bent as a logical consequence upon making 
it snug for birds, would be as pleased in seeding 
it as nature was in dressing up her Cornish hedges. 
Let him then gladly have his way, with the orni- 
thological caution that birds abominate the red 
geranium. 

Lastly, I take it that woodpeckers and other 
troglodyte birds prefer a naturally suitable hole 
in a tree to an artificial hole in a box. American 
zeal, in fact, thinks nothing of making artificial 
chimneys on barns and outhouses for swifts (an 
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admirable idea) and transporting hollow limbs or 
small hollow trunks of trees or the old nesting 
holes of woodpeckers into the sanctuary. It even 
imitates them. 

** Take a piece of limb,” go the directions, ” about 
eight inches in diameter, and fourteen to sixteen inches 
long, dividing it in half with a rip-saw from one end 
to within about three inches of the other, where it is 
met by a right-angle cut from the side. At this point 
an entrance hole is made through the shorter or front 
half. The two halves are then hollowed out so as to 
form a cylindrical cavity about three inches and a half 
in diameter and ten inches deep, when the two halves 
are placed together and wired.” Or you can take ” a 
piece of the wooden rubing (sic) from a chain-pump, with 
the ends plugged, and an entrance made in the side near 
the upper end, the tube being covered with bark.” 

The artificially hollowed limb is then fitted on 
to the top of a pole or stump, or the transported 
cylinder fixed into a knot-hole. Should a wealthy 
member of the Oological or Egg-Collectors’ Club 
ever bequeath me his ample country estate, I 
devoutly hope that I shall find enough tree-holes 
already in it to relieve me of the need of carrying 
out these directions, which, I confess, appal me, 
though not, I am thankful to say, my readers. I 
shall drop a little sawdust or a few fine chips into 
the woodpeckers’ holes and walk proudly home, 
murmuring, “ What a piece of work is man 1 ” 
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But the preliminaries of this chapter are in no 
way intended to look askance at the principle of 
the nesting-box. Only do not let us make a 
pedantry of it any more than of other principles. 
My own view is that the nesting-box should, so 
to speak, wait upon the wild, should be secondary 
to nature’s own carpentry. As I have used 
nesting-boxes in my back garden for nine years 
and had tits in them who have never failed to 
multiply, each pair of them by four every season, 
let the united voices of the census proclaim what 
they owe to these lodgings. On the other hand, 
let us avoid any nesting-box snobbery, and looking 
down upon flower-pots, coffee-pots, milk-cans, 
kettles, pails and fruit-tins. Bend over the edges 
of the entrance to a tin receptacle to save the birds 
from being injured by their sharpness. Those 
large earthenware pots they keep rhubarb in — I 
remember one in a Sussex garden with a hole in 
the lid that contained an oxeye tit’s nest with ten 
eggs. You raised the roof, took off the bored hen- 
bird, counted her jewelry and replaced her. 

Here, for instance, I will take out a kettle policy. 
When a winter’s fires have boiled your kettle (a 
one-pint size is too small), hang it up about five 
feet from the ground, with earth- coloured cord for 
supports and any inconspicuous square roofing 
above to keep the rain off, say, the soiled bottom 
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of a Tate’s sugar-box. Wrench the handle out 
to make a perch, and bend the spout downwards 
to prevent the rain from running in. Robins will 
invariably prefer kettles to nesting-boxes. Trail 
bramble and other twigs round the kettle for the 
infants to perch upon when still too weak to fly. 

I have seen this plan objected to in an American 
publication on the ground that sparrows perch near 
the entrance of a nesting-box or kettle or whatever 
contrivance it be, and twitter disagreeably at the 
young. Nevertheless, it is better to offend their 
tender susceptibilities than their tender bodies. 
Quite apart from the convenience of the parents, 
young birds should be given the chance of eyeing 
the illimitable, surprising world from a safe height 
before they take the plunge. The same precau- 
tions apply to all birds that nest above the ground. 
When my tits leave their box, what with young tits 
crazy with excitement and old tits crazy with 
anxiety, old tits volleying directions and young 
tits screaming, “ I see, I see,” the peace of 
Suburbia is rent with the pandemonium and all 
the cats in the neighbourhood muster to the 
sacrifice. I have devoted a whole morning to 
rescuing fledgelings drowning in the bird-bath, 
stuck in a bush, lost under hollyhock leaves and 
in other ingenious ways tumbling about in a world 
not realised, until the survival of any young bird 

M.S.B. D 
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fresh from the nest seemed to me a miracle. One 
eye directed these salvage operations ; the other 
glimpsed the burning orbs of felines crouching 
in the forests of the flower-stalks. My little red 
dog had his work cut out that morning. 

Trailing plants draped near the kettle will at 
any rate slightly minimise these perils, and in con- 
sideration of that, the young while in the nest must 
just harden themselves to the gibes of the sparrows. 
Lastly, drop a few dead leaves into the kettle as a 
polite insinuation, encourage the adult robins 
during the winter by sprinkling oatmeal every 
morning near its site, and make it all ship-shape 
about the beginning of February, 

My views on nesting-boxes were at one time 
rudimentary ; but since I consumed quantities of 
the elaborate American literature on the subject, 
they have now sprung a copious undergrowth 
which leaves my last state worse than the first. 
Hearken to Mr. Henry Ford : 

“ I, too, like birds. I like the outdoors. I like to 
walk across country and jump fences. We have five 
hundred bird-houses on the farm. We call them our 
bird-hotels, and one of them, the Hotel Pontchartrain, 
— a martin house — has seventy-six apartments. All 
winter long we have wire baskets of food hanging about 
on the trees and then there is a big basin in which the 
water is kept from freezing by an electric heater. 
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Summer and winter, food, drink and shelter are on 
hand for the birds. We have hatched pheasant and 
quail in incubators and then turned them over to 
electric brooders. We have all kinds of bird-houses 
and nests. The sparrows, who are great abusers of 
hospitality, insist that their nests be immovable — that 
they do not sway in the wind ; the wrens like swaying 
nests. So we mounted a number of wren boxes on 
strips of spring steel so that they would sway in the 
wind. The wrens liked the idea and the sparrows did 
not, so we have been able to have the wrens nest in 
peace. In summer, we have cherries on the trees and 
strawberries open in the beds, and I think that we have 
not only more but also more different kinds of bird 
callers than anywhere else in the northern states.” 

Poor Liliput England! 

One point, however, I do see clear and that is 
the wisdom and truth of the following quotation 
which I take from a well written pamphlet re- 
printed from the Canadian Field Naturalist^ by 
the Dominion Parks Branch of the Department of 
the Interior ; 

” In short, we must cater to the customs and idio- 
syncrasies of our tenants and not to our own ideas of 
convenience and beauty. It is only after the former 
have been fully met that we can indulge the latter. 
This does not necessarily mean that taste and ingenuity 
in the designer (of a bird-box) are an objection, but 
only that the fundamental rules of art govern bird- 
house building as well as more serious architecture — 
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that the structure must first be adapted to its intended 
use and that beauty that interferes with this use is 
false art and bad architecture. A shingled cottage 
built to look like a mediaeval castle is bad taste, and 
a bird-house in too close imitation of a city hall, viewed 
by the canons of pure art, is equally questionable. 
Artistically, the most successful bird-house is the one 
which, while fulfilling the practical bird requirements, 
retains pleasing lines and agreeable surfaces, but looks 
frankly what it is — a house for birds and not a toy 
human habitation.” 

We shall not go far wrong, if we keep such a sound 
aesthetic-cum-practical principle in mind. 

Before making or buying and hanging nesting- 
boxes, then, it is necessary to have a working 
knowledge of the domestic preferences of the 
birds we wish to house. One should be sparing 
of tools for the nuthatches’ boxes, since they do 
their own plastering of the holes to suit their con- 
venience ; wrynecks prefer a deeper box than any 
other species. It is quite certain that a greater 
spotted woodpecker will not inhabit a box whose 
design is incompatible with her own ideas on hous- 
ing, because it was made by a firm in the West 
End. Nesting-boxes, again, made on the cheap 
and therefore lacking in the proper depth are 
worse than useless, since the young birds in them 
will take to the world before they are ready. They 
should be made of wood with a hinged lid so that 
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they can be spring-cleaned after the nesting season. 
Otherwise, they become dens of vermin. The roof 
itself is improved by a tarred felting nailed on 
with tacks, projecting about three inches over the 
edge and bent downwards to carry off the rain. 
Mine, with the back-flap twice as long as those of 
the two sides, looks rather like Chaucer’s cap. 

The lid should be fitted with a small hook or nangle 
with an eye above the nesting hole to take it. 
Whenever I have unfastened this and stared down 
into the dark tunnel which is the young tits’ 
substitute for the world of light, I have wondered 
how they could live and grow in such confinement. 
On the other hand, it certainly keeps them warm, 
and fledgelings need warmth about as much as they 
need stuffing, so that the artificial draughts of 
ventilation-holes might do more harm than good. 
All young birds live huddled together in the earlier 
stages, and the long-tailed tits, even in maturity, 
form a cohesive mass, when roosting, which is 
communal life beyond the wildest dreams of the 
Eskimo. The cock bearded reedling of the Norfolk 
Broads puts his wing round his mate when day 
and their labours end. If, then, the diameter 
of the tunnel be large enough to give the young 
birds enough air as well as room to grow, we can 
dispense with further ventilation. A flat shaft 
of wood with the projecting ends holed both above 
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and below the box makes nailing to trunk, trellis, 
rod, pole or perch an easy matter, and the box 
itself can be stained or painted their colour. 
Thorny creepers or bushes, buckthorn, berberis, 
gorse, etc., planted close to the nesting-box’s 
support, and, if the former, trailed round it, will 
be armament against cats. 

From what I have said above, it will be apparent 
(if my readers agree with me) that a sanctuary 
should not be overstocked with nesting-boxes. 
Some advisers say that they should be out of sight 
of one another (which depends on the size of the 
enclosure and density of the vegetation) ; while 
others say that one nesting-box should go to half 
a dozen trees (which depends on how closely the 
trees are planted). The committee of the London 
Parks* Sanctuaries have distributed 157 nesting- 
boxes for blue tits, coal tits, great tits, nuthatches, 
wrynecks, flycatchers, greater and lesser spotted and 
green woodpeckers and other species in the propor- 
tion of 51 to Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, 
26 to Regent’s Park, 52 to Richmond Park and 28 
to Greenwich Park, Here is a pleasant week’s 
work for an ardent and conscientious sanctuary- 
builder — to count the nesting-boxes in each 
enclosure (Richmond, for instance, has many) and 
compare the results with their measurements in 
square feet. Even so, I doubt the net value of his 
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computations, since thickly planted ground prob- 
ably takes a larger number of nesting-boxes than 
does the same area in the more open spaces. 

Rule of thumb, in fact, fails to meet the case, 
and personal judgment and experience must take 
up the running. The observer will soon be able 
to make up his mind as to the general balance of 
supply and demand by noting the numbers of 
cave-birds frequenting his ground and to what 
extent his houses were occupied during previous 
seasons. Every nesting pair of birds of every 
species outside those, martins, gannets, cormor- 
ants, gulls and others, that nest in colonies, is 
opposed to the housing principles of urban com- 
munities, and is jealous of any infringement on 
the part of other pairs of the same species of what 
they consider their fixed territorial rights. That 
does not mean that they object to the presence of 
other pairs of a different species within their 
small holdings, and in my back garden I have 
had robins and tits nesting within a yard of one 
another. The negative suggestion I have to offer 
the beginner is that a congestion of nesting boxes 
in a sanctuary by no means leads to a congestion 
of birds in it. They do not like boxes shouted at 
them. 

Lastly, as to position. Birds more companionly 
to men than others do not, in my experience, like 



And what quarter of the compass should they 
face? 1 say the east or south-east, whereas the 
only American publication I have seen which 
refers to the point bids you place the entrance 
away from cold winds, which I take to mean west 
or south-west. But from the same quarter whence 
hunt the cold winds, rises “ that hot amorist with 
glowing eyes,” the sun, and that is why, I believe, 
my easterly box has always beaten my westerly 
one. The heats of the day are missed ; the warm, 
forward-looking and divine cheer of the morning 
flings its shafts upon the sleepers’ cot. After I 
had had a bad night, I once saw my hen blue-cap 
push out her head into the beaming light, and felt 
my spirit clear its glooms to see it. I thought of 
the long dead who had prayed from their stone 
temples to countless new-born suns, of the lover 
who after days of absence as long to him sees once 
more his dear, of the sudden golden showers of 
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gladness that had lit my own life, and I blessed 
that morsel of being for having read me such a 
poem. Has not Mr. Julian Huxley recorded how 
martins, swifts and swallows climb the heavens to 
reach the earliest rays of the sun’s eyelid ? Birds 
and the morning, there is no parting them, and 
so with a due solemnity and unspoken praise, 
nail your box to face the east. Here ends my 
box-lore. 

Our debate on the housing question has so far 
touched only those types of sanctuary that can 
offer a home to birds frequenting agricultural and 
pastoral country, parks and suburbs, gardens and 
woodland. Mountain and moorland, small islands, 
estuaries, lakes, cliffs, foreshores and other de- 
scriptions of wilder landscape attract birds much 
less familiar to us, and the accommodation of 
reserves to their needs and habits calls for different 
and simpler treatment, which I shall refer to later. 
But it will often happen that the more domestic 
type of country contains sheets of water with 
belts of marshy ground surrounding or beside it. 
The marsh at the bottom of the Devil’s Punch 
Bowl in Surrey is an example, th(^ugh the first- 
drawn, silver breath of the little river Wey, which 
rises there from underground, can by no stretch 
of rhetoric be called a sheet of water. These 
places, however small, would readily make happy 
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allotments for one or more pairs of wildfowl, coot, 
moorhens and dabchicks. 

There are sixty such reservations in America. 
Mr. Mcllhenny, for instance, an American famous in 
the annals of bird protection overseas, owned a patch 
of swamp close to his factory in Louisiana. He 
received a few young herons and egrets from their 
nests and reared them as pets. When the cold 
weather came they migrated, but returned to nest. 
In this way the colony gradually increased its 
population until it now numbers thousands. That 
is a fine story. 

There are possibilities for us in adapting this 
method, and I may mention here that Lord William 
Percy has practised an ingenious experiment in 
inducing wild duck to breed where he wants them. 
On migration they are caught in funnel-shaped 
traps ; a wing of every duck is clipped, and they 
are kept for the winter months in fenced enclosures 
on a pond or marsh. About the middle of March, 
a month or less before they begin to breed, the 
female ducks have the stumps of the clipped 
quills removed with pincers. New primary feathers 
grow in their place, which attain mature size and 
so release the bird for flight when nesting time is 
due. But the migrants have departed to nest 
elsewhere, her great seasonal and functional 
purpose is at full tide and she will not desert her 
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mate still lamed for the air. So she lays her eggs 
in the long grasses of the marsh close by, and a 
precedent has been established, a new local tradi- 
tion founded. This method has been successful 
with seven species of surface-feeding ducks, but 
I do not recommend the average maker of a 
sanctuary to attempt it. Even if it be for the 
security of the birds, we should, I think, always 
exercise restraint in exploiting the affections of 
any living creatures, birds included, and consider 
to what extent we are justified in doing so. Whether 
this experiment be actually inhumane or not depends 
upon the amount of pain inflicted in tweaking out 
the quills, but in the hands of the inexperienced, 
at any rate, it is bound to be so. 

There are other ways of tampering with the 
world of nature without unduly twisting it. The 
area of the London reservoirs and ponds both 
within and without the borders of London proper 
is visited in the winter by large flocks of wildfowl — 
mallard, tufted duck, pochard, widgeon, gadwall 
and shovellers — and I have seen paired mallard 
lining the sloping concrete bank of Staines Reservoir 
in hundreds, spectators in an amphitheatre waiting, 
it seemed, to see the kingfisher which presently 
flashed by their ranks like an embodied hope come 
dazzlingly true. There are always more than a 
hundred wintering tufted duck, sometimes mingled 
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with a few widgeon, mallard and pochard, and 
invariably with great crested grebes, on the chain 
of reservoirs between Hammersmith and Mortlake, 
neither are all the fowl on the Serpentine, at Kew 
and in St. James’s Park “ ornamentals.” Most 
Londoners are now familiar with the tufted duck, 
the plumed (the males), and compact little fowl 
shaped somewhat like an Indian canoe, with 
bright yellow irides sparkling from their purple- 
black heads, flanks dead white and very different 
from the lit and glowing white of the great crested 
grebe’s breast, and violet-glossed backs — the little 
fowl as well-known also to the black-headed gulls 
who levy no light tax on their earnings. 

As an example of how thoroughly the wild and 
northerly inclined ” magpie- diver ” has settled 
down in London, I may perhaps be forgiven for 
quoting a passage here from a former book of mine : 

“ The tufted ducks fed at various times of the day, 
and I noticed that Larus ridihundus invariably called 
upon them at meal time. I then discovered that this 
gull, taking a leaf out of his cousin’s, the skua’s, book, 
had established a definite and orderly parasitic rela- 
tionship with the duck he gulled. One day ninety-six 
tufted ducks were attended by some thirty gulls, and 
as soon as one of the former went down, a gull placed 
himself in the neighbourhood. The duck reappeared 
and the gull left the water, hovered a yard or two 
above the duck’s back, and swooped gently down upon 
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the innocent. Down went the duck again, dropping 
his food on the surface, the gull half submerging to 
recover it. The stoop was obviously made with the 
intention of flustering the duck, a stratagem successful 
nine times out of ten. The same process was followed 
by the other gulls day after day, so that the experi- 
mental stage was long past. The food of the ducks 
was neither aquatic weed nor small fishes on the 
occasions I watched this collection of taxes, but, so 
far as I could guess, water-snails {Limned)^ limpets 
[Ancylus) and other fresh-water molluscs.” 

Such profiteering implies fixity of tenure during 
the autumn and winter by both gulls and ducks, 
and that is a first step towards reining in the 
migratory impulse. 

Our London gulls have immemorial and protected 
breeding haunts (Scoulton Mere in mid-Norfolk is 
their metropolis) from whose tradition they rarely 
depart except by throwing off small daughter 
settlements from them, when the community 
becomes uncomfortably crowded. But wildfowl 
are fonder of privacy in the breeding season and 
their nurseries are constantly broken into by the 
reclamation of marshes and other interferences. 
Their migratory goal is not so fixed nor certain, 
and they are the readier to nest where they can. 
A few pairs of tufted duck, for instance, have 
nested of recent years in the Surrey lake district. 
The corner-stone of precedent has been laid down. 
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and if we want wildfowl in our sanctuaries, pre- 
cedent is the whole issue. Cootlings, moorchicks 
and ducklings can be reared in incubators, and the 
young liberated. If they migrate, they should 
return to nest in their wild state. 

I am not here concerned with permanently 
pinioned or foreign fowl and the technical induce- 
ments employed in breeding them. My notion 
of a sanctuary is a natural shrine where wild and 
native birds grant us their confidence in response 
to the care we devote in making them at home, 
and not a living, out-of-door museum in which to 
confine the rare and the curious and persuade 
the tame to “ imitate the actions ** of the wild. 
This is not necessarily to condemn the abodes of 
“ ornamental waterfowl *’ : them as likes them 
can go on doing so without a word of offence from 
this book. But they are not relevant to sanctuary- 
making, except in so far as their presence is a 
decoy to genuine wildfowl. Our job is to lure that 
form, passionately winging the heavens’ “ rosy 
depths,” to read the message of our ” plashy 
brink of weedy lake,” where 

“ Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest 
And scream among thy fellows, reeds shall bend 
Soon o'er thy sheltered nest.” 

And the first essential of making our poem practical 
is to plant those reeds and rushes ; to preserve 
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that patch of marshy waste as, so to speak, the 
crabapple of our eye ; to spur this touch of nature’s 
rank, wild mood with longer grasses and with 
denser shrubs; or, in better words, to cast our 
bread upon the waters that it may return to us 
again. For a century we have been “ conquering 
Nature,” and forcing her to drudge for us, until 
we are bored with now the kitchen slattern and 
now the seemly parlourmaid we have turned her 
into. We want her to find herself again, so that 
she may companion us in our hard and troubled 
lives, and in her changing, ardent self, cathartic 
even in her passions, give us rest and joy. That 
is at the bottom of the modern movement for 
setting apart sanctuaries and reserves, where 
insect, bird and flower can live in peace. Let the 
marshy bit grow rank and lush then, sow aquatic 
food-plants in and beside the pond, wild celery, 
wild millet, reeds and sedges of divers kinds, 
consult Mr. T. A. Coward’s manual The Birds of 
the British Isles and their Eggs for the sites and 
nesting material your likely ducks prefer and hope 
for the best ! ^ But if you must have swans, 
abandon hope, for they are Herods to young birds. 

I may round off the housing problem by making 

1 You can look out of the window on the G.W.R. line 
between Aldermaston, Newbury and Hungerford, and see 
just the right places for nesting wildfowl. 



vating heaps of sticks in the neighbourhood of the 
desired rookery, so that the rooks, duly grateful 
for such a labour-saving attention, would use them 
for building purposes. The charity and optimism 
of the gentleman who made this suggestion were 
superior to his powers of observation, for rooks 
constantly drop their twigs at the foot of the 
nesting tree and never dream of picking them up 
again. I agree with Captain C. W. R. Knight of 
In the Tree-Tops fame, that the difficulty of rising 
from the ground with the burden is the true reason 
for this. The common method of rooks is to break 
off both dead and green twigs from the tree. 

A better way of establishing a rookery is to trans- 
fer a couple of nests with young in them from the 
nearest colony. If the transference be successful, 
the rookery will grow on its own account, for the 
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old birds are certain to follow their young and the 
young to return to breed the next year. In 
Devonshire last year, a young buzzard that had 
fallen from the nest was picked up by a passer-by 
and taken to his home some score of miles away 
by train. The next day he saw the parent birds 
circling and mewing round his house. He put 
the young bird out in the garden and the old birds, 
after shouting to it to be of good cheer, disappeared 
and in a short time returned with food for it. The 
real trouble with our new rookery will be the 
actual transference, for nests are not plates that 
can be removed from the dining room to the 
kitchen. They become an integral part of the tree 
or bush they are lodged in, and of no nests is this 
truer than of a rook’s. The rooks choose the 
sites of their nests even more carefully than they 
lay the structure of twigs and line it with hair, 
grass and a littL wool. Whoever has seen rooks’ 
nests swaying in the wind will realise that they 
have been placed in branches which are supple 
but not brittle, and will guess that they have been 
ballasted, while the birds too have a very nice sense 
for the right size as well as the resisting quality of 
the living twigs that support the dead ones. The 
thing to do is not to cut the nest free but saw off 
the branch to which it is moored, fasten it securely 
with cord or wire tO what you take to be the 

M.S.B. p 
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firmest position on the new tree, and trust to 
luck and fine days that all will be well. 

It sounds a hazardous method, but it has been 
accomplished by Mr. Evans of Nailsea Court in 
Somerset, who has made the once wilderness of 
Sully Island near Cardiff blossom with birds — 
sheld-duck, oyster- catchers, lapwing, ringed plover, 
wild duck, kestrels, linnets, rock-pipits, skylarks — 
and a rookery of eighteen nests. If I had an estate 
with honourable trees in it, I should also try trans- 
planting a few deserted crows* nests, in the hope 
that a long- eared owl, kestrel, hobby, merlin (who, 
though a ground-builder as a rule, sometimes 
uses such a nest) or other “ vermin ** would find a 
home and refuge in one of them. Very last of all, 
to guard against mishaps, have a large and small 
cage on the premises as a convalescent home. 


11. Food-Supply 

The rest of this chapter is going to be mainly 
lists of commodities, a seedsman's catalogue and 
grocer's tally. To supply artificial food to birds 
except in the winter, is, as I have said, not merely 
unnecessary but may be positively injurious. But 
Quaker oats, millet, sunflower and canary seed, 
grain and pork fat ; marrow bones, suet and cocoa- 
nuts hung on trees ; boiled rice, meal-worms and 
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ants* eggs (a great delicacy) ; Brazil and other nuts 
wedged into a cavity for the nuthatches and fir 
cones for woodpeckers ; bread, and potato ends, 
scrapings and other fragments saved from the 
sink-basket, will be “ the crust of pity all men owe ** 
to the hungry in the winter. The very doorstep 
becomes a sanctuary. 

Part of the pleasure of our natural temples, 
indeed, is that we can expend on them just as much 
trouble and skill as we choose. From a backyard 
to a great estate and little library of pamphlets 
issued by the Audubon Society of America to run 
it on, from a monolith in the middle of a field to 
the Pyramid of Khufu at Gizeh, — nothing comes 
amiss. So there are many stages between scatter- 
ing a handful of crumbs on the window-sill of a 
winter’s morning to putting a half-inch netting over 
the suet to prevent the bigger birds from swallowing 
the lot, building tents woven of evergreen brush- 
wood or thatch with food within and a Norman arch 
to reach it by, constructing wire-fenced feeding- 
stations or feeding-houses under frames or platforms 
and buying bird-tables and ** seed-hoppers ** at 
five shillings each. Every method and every 
crumb declares — “ Neither shalt thou gather every 
grape of thy vineyard.” 

Hitherto we have not observed many formulae 
or fast rules, and the winter-feeding of birds offers 
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the reader a still wider architectural latitude in 
designs for breakfast stalls and lunch counters. 
I shall content myself with suggesting a wooden 
shelf, projecting beyond the window-sill, with a 
dead bough or small Christmas tree upon it, on 
which palatable morsels can be hung and fastened. 
Meals and trenchers should preferably be placed 
out in the sun. (See Appendix.) 

The whole of civilisation from the year 4,000 B.c. 
to the present day has grown out of the seed of a 
food-plant. Consider, then, the importance of 
growing the right kind of food-plants for the birds 
in a sanctuary. There are few birds of the passerine 
or perching order that can live or at any rate do 
live on animal food alone. The mistle-thrush has 
his drunken orgy among the berries of the yew and 
the fieldfare from Norway keeps the frost from 
squeezing out his life by living on the orchards of 
the hedgerows. Planting wild fruit-trees and 
berried shrubs in the sanctuary is, in fact, putting 
out a loaf of bread and flask of wine in one, and 
threefold is the repayment of the planter. He will 
attract the birds and gain their services as insecti- 
cides without jeopardising the supply of fruit he 
may desire for his own consumption. He will 
greatly add to the beauty of his enclosure, since, 
not only will nature’s cheap but not sham jewelry 
deck it in an abundance that nobody will consider 
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vulgar, but the trees and shrubs that wear it 
possess a wild grace and freedom of line peculiarly 
their own. Lastly, their presence in a sanctuary 
helps to restore that economy and interdependence 
of life between bird, butterfly, insect and plant 
which it has been the delight of many wise men to 
study. Restoration is indeed the right word, so 
wanton is the yearly stripping of the berried hedge- 
rows for indoor and Christmas decoration. 

And now for my list of trees and shrubs on which 
birds of many species not merely feed but revel, 
and our contemplation with them. The following 
are plants selected by Sir Lionel Earle’s London 
Parks Sanctuaries Committee in the Report of 1922: 

Blackthorn — Prunus spinosa. 

Dogwood — Cornus sanguinea. 

Dog Rose — Rosa canina. 

Wild Red Cherry — Prunus pennsylvanica. 
Cotoneaster — (Botanical name not given, but C 
vulgaris is suitable). 

Common Hazel — Corylus avellana, 

Snowberry — Symphoricarpus racemosus. 

Wild Currant — Ribes sanguinea. 

Wild Cherry — Prunus cerasus. 

Low Blackberry — Ruhus canadensis. 

High Blackberry — Ruhus villosus. 

Sweet Briar — Rosa rubiginosa. 

Wild Raspberry — Rubus idaeus. 

Gooseberry — Ribes grossularia, (This is the goose- 
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berry with small yellowish berry which is abundant in 
hedgerows and on waste ground, but is no doubt an 
“ escape ” from cottage gardens.) 

Gorse — Ulex europaeus. (It would be useful to 
companion this gorse with Ulex nanus^ the dwarf furze 
with flowers of a richer and deeper gold which blossoms 
in the autumn when the common furze is fruiting.) 

Myrobella Plum — Prunus cerasifera. 

Hornbeam — Carpinus hetulus. 

Common Beech — Fagus sylvatica, (The mast is 
popular with stout-billed birds.) 

Hawthorn — Crataegus oxyacantha, (The common 
hawthorn, C, pyracantha^ from south-eastern Europe^ 
much cultivated in shrubberies, may be added.) 

Barberry — (Botanical name not given, but Berberis 
vulgaris with oval red berries occurs in Britain, though 
dubiously indigenous. Berberis latifolia is another suit- 
able species). 

Various species of Willows and Osiers. 

A few species of Conifer were added to the list 
in the Report of 1924, among which I may mention 
two very handsome plants — Lawson’s Cypress 
(Cupressus lawsoniana, a tree native to the forests 
of South Oregon and North California), and 
Cupressus macrocarpa^ which makes a fine hedge. 

A minute pamphlet written by Mrs. E. Fuller- 
Maitland and published by the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds (the only native publication 
on Bird Sanctuaries I have met) supplements this 
list with Elder^ Privet^ Mulberry (the Russian 
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Mulberry is a prolific bearer and has a good resilient 
constitution), Loganberry^ Rowan (birds dote on 
its brilliant fruits, and sometimes flock to it in such 
numbers that you can hardly tell leaves from 
wings), Bay^ Wild Service (a Pyrus similar in 
appearance to the White Beam^ another member 
of the family whose scarlet “ chess-apples ” are 
eagerly sought by birds. I would add the True 
Service of Cornwall — Pyrus sorbus — ^which resembles 
the Rowan, except for its rugged bowl and greenish 
brown berries four times the size of Rowan berries). 
Yew (both English and Irish, which bears earlier). 
Holly (to which I would add the American Holly)^ 
Mistletoe (propagated by the mistle-thrush. I 
have never seen Mistletoe so profuse in foliage and 
fruit as in Somerset in the orchards at the foot of the 
Mendip Combes, Burrington Combe especially). Ivy 
(very desirable on account of its exceptionally 
late fruiting). Arbutus (the bullfinches’ delicacy), 
Sunflower (whose seed-disc the bluecap tears 
asunder, an he were a hawk). Plantain^ Thistle 
(especially the Musk Thistle^ just to please me), 
Forget-me-not (relished by finches), and Benthamia 
fragifera (a species of Cornel with strawberry fruits 
from the Himalayas. I would add a more acces- 
sible plant, the Dwarf Cornel — Cornus suicica — 
with little coral drupes). 

Neither of these lists is all-inclusive, even of 
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indigenous shrubs and trees, for birds are pretty 
catholic in their fruitarian tastes, and will devour so 
acid a berry as the Bird Cherry’s without a qualm. 
Some poisonous berries, even, do not come amiss 
to them, though I have never known birds to 
touch the potions brewed by such wizard plants 
as Lords and Ladies, Bryony and Nightshade. 
Since we have such ample room to play in, I will 
scatter just a few more of my own — the Wild or 
Choke Pear^ a dwarfish shrub not uncommon in 
the South of England ; the Locust Tree or False 
Acacia^ Cobbett’s darling and of traditional virtue 
as the sustenance of John the Baptist ; the Guelder 
Rose with berries of the shining red of a dryad’s 
finger, pricked by a thorn ; the Bilberry or Whortle- 
berry with the flush of rose-madder upon its first 
leaflets for ground-feeding birds ; the Wayfaring 
Tree, a very common shrub in the south-west ; the 
Juniper for the gin-drinkers and for us from the 
exceeding beauty of the glaucous bloom upon its 
drops of night; the glorious Lime, whose flowers 
are for the bees and fruit for birds, and flowers and 
fruit and leaves and look and scent for the good of 
man’s soul ; the Wild Medlar, which, being sown by 
birds, should fittingly be sown for them ; and the 
Spindle-Tree, whose coral berries in their orange 
cowls are to my eyes the loveliest berries in 
England. But enough of this restaurant talk, 
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except to counsel a spade in the earth for summer’s 
frost or drought. 

Here I am at the end of what, some years ago, 
used to be called the Period of Reconstruction. 
That is what our sanctuary-making really Is : 
it is salvaging bits of England’s green and pleasant 
land from the bottom of a water befouled with 
soot, oil, chemicals, yellow scum and all the other 
kinds of refuse sweated out by the energies of 
modern Progress. I feel, therefore, there is some 
excuse for dealing with what seems, at first glance, 
to be a Simple Simon of a subject at the length of 
so many pages. On the other hand, I can under- 
stand that this very length may have the reverse 
of the intended effect upon the reader. It may 
dismay him from pursuing the sanctuary idea. 
Let me close this half of the book with comfortable 
words. 

In the first place, the eager, volatile, sensitive 
nature of birds, their quick and radio-active 
spirits, make them finely responsive even to our 
clumsier advances, and we need not fear that the 
conciliatory feelers we put out will fail of the 
reactions we desire. We are working upon a 
highly plastic material, as the extraordinary 
fearlessness of the wildfowl, gulls and smaller 
birds that frequent the London area, testifies. 
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They shed their wildness with their summer moult 
and pick the message up. And I don’t mind 
repeating this. 

Secondly, we have to remember the faithfulness 
of birds to their homes. This is the whole secret 
of the passionate speed and directness of their 
migrations in the spring. In the autumn, they 
linger on their passage southward, like the year’s 
dying fires ; they return in a leap, and not merely 
to England but to the bit of copse or orchard or 
hedgerow they nested in last year. With a strange 
intentness they are making for a single point, the 
distant spark of home, burning, close and dear, 
in their unconscious memories. I know a village 
in Somerset where year after year a pair of dippers 
and grey wagtails nest on opposite sides of the walls 
supporting a hatchway, a place of reverie and 
enchantment born for them, and to which genera- 
tion after generation of wagtails and dippers will 
surely be hatched long after we are dead. The 
crested lark in the Valley of the Kings watches 
the antiquaries go by where his fathers watched 
the funerary processions of the Pharaohs. 

Here is a tale of a pair of martins that used to 
build under the eaves above the door of an old 
church overlooking the Pevensey marsh. The door 
was blocked up because of the whitewash they made 
(knowing nothing about our religious ideas of 
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washing the outside of the platter) and another 
one was opened on the opposite side. One day, a 
charlady (who related the story to my wife) was 
scrubbing the floor when she heard a furious 
battering of beaks against the stone outside. The 
martins had returned to their rightful home. 
Meetings and demonstrations of protest continued 
daily, until the birds yielded to the unintelligible 
nicety of a neat religion where godliness came after 
cleanliness, and, in a Christian spirit, came and 
built above the new door. 

I must just tell one more story about the per- 
tinacity of martins, because this time human 
silliness was beaten by it. I quote from a letter 
that appeared some years ago in the Spectator : 

“ A martin’s nest has been built immediately over 
the porch of my house for the last three years, but 
owing to the litter on the doorstep, I determined this 
year to prevent it being built, and thought it kinder 
not to allow the birds to build the whole nest, but to 
remove the first beginnings, and thus persuade the 
little creatures to choose in good time another site 
for their home. On 13th May, I first noticed that a 
large piece of the old homestead had been rebuilt. 
This I at once assailed with a walking stick, to the 
natural resentment of the little builders, who screamed 
fiercely, but did not attempt to rebuild that day. 
Since then, it has been a trial of strength between 
these plucky little birds and the big human being, 
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showing, I think, some power of strategy on the part 
of the former and some signs of failing determination 
on the part of the latter. From 14th to 19th May, there 
were daily buildings and destructions. On 20th May, the 
nest was destroyed at 9 a.m., and at 1 1 a.m. a large 
piece was again built. From the 23rd to the 30th, the 
nest was built and destroyed daily. On the 31st, it was 
built but not destroyed, and, strange to say, no building 
took place for a week. On 8th June, building again 
began, and continued to the loth, after which, from the 
nth to the 30th June, nothing was built, and I fondly 
imagined the struggle was over and the birds had 
recognized discretion as the better part of valour, and 
wisely chosen another sphere for their operations. 
But alas I on looking out of my window this morning 
(6 a.m., 1st July), I found a new mud wall erected, and 
my first work must be one of destruction. 

“ The interesting point to decide is : is it invincible 
determination or invincible ignorance on the part of 
these small creatures ? The long spaces of time 
allowed to pass between some of the building operations 
would seem to show their wish to persuade me that they 
had given up all intention of building in the debated 
spot, and thus to throw me off my guard so that they 
could return to the attack unobserved. On the other 
hand, their coming back at all seems to point to some 
lack of intelligence on their part in appreciating the 
forces arrayed against them in the big human being 
with the strong will and the stick. Or perhaps, after 
all, they may be cleverer than appears, and may have 
gauged quite accurately the weak place in the big 
human being’s position, namely, the soft spot in the 
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heart, which could not resist the appeal of their coura- 
geous sticking to their guns in spite of so much dis- 
couragement. For now — ^at 6 p.m. — the walking stick 
is still in the hall, and I am looking with undisguised 
admiration at my small assailants busily building ; 
and I should not be surprised if the martins had their 
nest for a fourth year over my porch ! ** 

If, then, birds thus stoutly resist attempts to 
suppress the natural relief to their homesickness, if 
their feeling for a particular locality will not be 
gainsaid, short of obliterating the place itself, the 
welcome of the sanctuary will be acceptable indeed. 




CHAPTER IV 

THE INS AND THE OUTS 

“ Wherever life is, there is beauty.** — R6my de Gourmont, 

The native birds we have lost — ^The collector’s responsi- 
bility — His methods — Some true tales about him — Lord 
Buxton’s indictment — ^The shooting of strays — A suggestion 
for checking the harm he does — Should the public be admitted 
to public sanctuaries ? — Disturbing the birds — The other 
side of the question — A Somerset farm in spring — The gold- 
crest’s song — Owl in twilight — ^The curse upon us of fear in 
birds — Happiness of the spectator when it is lifted — The 
need of sharing this happiness — Possible conditions of admis- 
sion into a sanctuary — The problem left unsolved. 

I. The Collector. 

In W. H. Hudson’s Rare^ Vanishing and Lost 
British Birds^ reprinted last year, this is written : 

“It is very difficult to determine which of the 
following three inveterate bird-destroyers have done 
and are doing the most to alter, and, from the nature- 
lover’s point of view, to degrade the character of our 
bird-population — the Cockney sportsman, who kills 
for killing’s sake ; the gamekeeper who has set down 
the five-and-twenty most interesting indigenous species 

M.S.B. 8l F 
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as * vermin ’ to be extirpated ; or, third and last, the 
greedy collector, whose methods are as discreditable 
as his actions are injurious.’* 

In late years he plumped for the last, and so 
do I. The list of ex- British breeding birds given 
in the volume are as follows : — Pelican, Crane, 
White Spoonbill, Capercaillie, Avocet, Great Bust- 
ard, Black-Tailed Godwit, Great Auk, Goshawk, 
Savi’s Warbler, Black Tern, Bittern, Marsh, Hen 
and Montague’s Harrier, Ruff, Honey Buzzard, 
Osprey, Kite, Roseate Tern, Dotterel, Kentish 
Plover, Golden Oriole, Quail and White-Tailed 
Eagle. 

Of these birds, the pelican disappeared not as 
Hudson says, “ before the days of civilization,” 
but of historical times ; the crane and spoonbill 
in the seventeenth century, while the great auk 
was finally knocked out of the world about 1845. 
The capercaillie, bittern and Montague’s harrier 
have been restored as breeding species, the first in 
Scotland, the second and third (which breeds 
regularly to the number of five pairs or so) in the 
Norfolk Broads. The last nest of the white-tailed 
sea-eagle was perched on Hernadale Head in Unst 
of the Shetlands in 1907 ; the last pair of ospreys 
left Scotland a few years later, and of the kites, 
common scavengers in Elizabethan London, three 
pairs breed in the mountainous districts of Wales. 
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The avocet, the spoonbill, the black-tailed godwit,^ 
the black tern, the ruff, golden oriole and quail, 
all in small numbers, still visit us with fair regu- 
larity on migration ; the bustard of the plains, 
Savi*s warbler of the fens, the honey buzzard which 
Gilbert White knew at Selborne, the goshawk and 
the other two harriers ^ have either vanished en- 
tirely or appear as occasional stragglers, when they 
are shot and then labelled as “ British Birds ’* ; 
the dotterel and Kentish plover are perhaps 
slightly worse off than when Hudson wrote (1894), 
and the roseate tern is slightly better off. Other 
birds not in the list whose hold on Britain as a 
home is very precarious are the Hobby Hawk, the 
Grey Lag Goose, the Whimbrel, the Chough, the 
Dartford Warbler, the Red-necked Phalarope, the 
Bearded Tit, the Crested Tit, the Merlin Falcon, 
the Marsh Warbler and the Greenshank.® All these 

^ This year I saw a pair of these birds, in full and brilliant 
nuptial plumage, on a stretch of lonely marshland in East 
Anglia, where it is more than possible they actually bred. 
If this book had been published during the potential nesting 
season of this pair, I should never have dreamed of writing this 
note, most circumspectly vague as is its indication of place. 

* There are one or two contemporary records of the Hen 
Harrier nesting in the Orkneys and the Outer Hebrides. 

* In a brochure by one Norman Gilroy, I have read how the 
eggs of this wildest of wild birds are systematically hunted 
up and taken in Sutherlandshire. It never so much as occurs 
to the writer to weigh the charm and beauty of the bird 
against his own desires. On the contrary, he is extremely 
proud of himself. 
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birds are highly individual in beauty or quality : 
they are birds that really make a differr-^ce to the 
landscape, that ennoble, enliven or enrich it by 
their melody, their appearance or the singularity 
and charm of their habits. 

The collector was not, of course, the originating 
cause of the rarity of these species. But he differs 
from other animals of prey in preferring his victims 
to be choice rather than abundant. He is like 
Louis XV., who required not all but the most 
beautiful girls of his kingdom for the “ Parc aux 
Cerfs,” and he does as much damage as would a 
roving hawk do who picked out the rarer birds for his 
diet, and knew exactly which they were and where 
to find them. So for the first time in the book we 
are confronted with the doubt whether public 
sanctuary-making is not an advantage rather than 
a deterrent to the worst enemy of the dwellers 
therein. If one of my readers possesses a large 
orchard and a mischievous boy, it is improbable 
that he placards the finest and most uncommon 
of his trees with, “ Do not touch the fruit of this 
forbidden tree.” If a pair of phalaropes breed in 
the open world where they are exposed to its every 
danger, it seems they are safer than if they breed 
within the boundaries of the officially dedicated 
sanctuary. 

Here in my hand I have a letter from perhaps 
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the ablest, the most likeable and incorruptible 
warden of a bird sanctuary in Britain. 

“ As a small boy,’* he writes, “ I remember putting 
woodpigeons* eggs dyed in bluey grey ooze into the 
nest of Montague’s harrier and holding on to the 
harrier’s eggs proper until all the clutch was laid, after 
which down came a collector and flushed the bird off 
the pigeons* eggs, and the real eggs were put in the 
nest, which he lifted, paid his price and left.i It all 
seems so horrible now, but it was part of our livelihood, 
and it was a case of being smart and cute to secure the 
prize as other men were on the look-out.” And 
again : ” I used to be up from three and four a.m. to 
dark in the spring, and could show ten nests where 
the other egg-hunters could only find one. Hence I 
had so many good clients seeking me, and paying me 
handsomely that I found this work more remunerative 
and pleasant than farm work. Some had to wait 
years for a clutch of Montague’s harriers, but I always 
kept my promise in rotation, and though it was com- 
monly done by keepers around to shoot the harriers, 
I can say I never shot a harrier, as the eggs paid better 
than the birds. Also I never let a client have too much 
at once, as I knew he would never come again, and 
they would give you just as much for one clutch of 
bearded tit or other species as if you showed them half 

^ The extinction of the ruff is a parallel case. The last 
reeve (the female) on her nest was seen in 1907, only she was 
brooding a redshank’s clutch (the eggs of the two species 
being very alike) which a collector had substituted for her 
own. The extermination of our native ruff had nothing to 
do with drainage, for the birds flourish on the Dutch polders." 
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a dozen. Then I met Kearton Bros, in their early 
days of photography and later Miss Turner, and it 
began to dawn upon me the folly of all this egg collect- 
ing and shooting rare birds.” 

When a certain sanctuary was formed and closely 
guarded : 

” What a howl of rage went up, and some tried to 
vent their spleen on us by shooting what we termed 
our harriers, and rightly termed too. But death, 
diplomacy and tact brought peace, co-operation and 
good-will to our schemes. The Almighty took to other 
hunting grounds some of the bitterest of our enemies, 
until to-day it seems that the harriers have become as 
sacred to the community round this neighbourhood as 
the scavenger kites and buzzards are in the East. 
In all our years of protection, I have never lost a clutch 
of harriers’ or bitterns* eggs of the dozens of pairs that 
have bred,” 

An illuminating and rare letter ! Nor is it more 
than a sketch of what takes place, and he has told 
me many tales of the uses, wiles and disguises 
employed by these bandits to procure their spoil. 
Would that other sanctuaries could tell the same 
tale of defeat and the integrity of all wardens were 
as high I 

In 1922, Lord Buxton published the correspond- 
ence that passed between him and the British 
Ornithologists’ Union as to the exhibition of 
clutches of eggs at the meals of the ” Oological 
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Dinner Committee.” This is an extract from his 
case : 

“ Some of these collectors did not appear to care by 
what means they obtained the eggs, nor did they pay 
much heed to the law. He would instance some 
recent cases cited by the British Ornithologists’ Club in 
their own Bulletin, No. 261. It was there stated that 
on 23rd March, 1921, after the Oological Club Dinner, a 
member of the Club displayed — presumably to admiring 
and probably envious colleagues — a * remarkable 
exhibit,’ consisting of 40 clutches of the red*backed 
shrike, all taken in one season, being the full layings 
throughout one season of no fewer than forty pairs of 
birds. It appeared also that the same person had 
already collected 500 separate nests of the same bird 
at various times. Another collector exhibited on the 
same occasion a series of 24 clutches of the spotted 
flycatcher’s eggs, stated to be from Kent, Radnor and 
elsewhere. A third member of the Club showed a 
series of 14 clutches of the pied flycatcher (a local bird) 
from Northumberland and Radnor. In his (Lord 
Buxton’s) view, the taking of clutches of eggs in this 
deliberate and wholesale way was altogether a wrong 
thing, and he found it difficult to believe that any 
additional or adequate scientific advantage was to be 
gained, or that any sufficient scientific justification 
could be made out for such action. He must point 
out also that the eggs of both the pied and the spotted 
flycatchers were protected in Radnor and Kent, and 
that the eggs of the red-backed shrike were protected 
in 24 counties. It would appear, therefore, that there 



moner people have a robust definition in use ^ for 
the practice of justifying concrete ill by a hypo- 
thetical abstract good, and if we can only acquire 
a knowledge of life by extinguishing it, if death is 
the primer of life, then let us choose between two 
alternatives — being very wise about a thing that is 
not or little wise about a thing that is. There 
appears to be a better way of profiting, say, by a fire 
than that of collecting the ashes next morning. 
“Seems so,” as Stephen Reynolds used to say. I 
have another letter here from a simple and gallant 
spirit who wrote to the King to ask him for help in 
preserving the vanishing fauna of Australia. “ Our 
collectors,” he writes, “ content themselves with a 
dead world. Your Majesty, I am pleading for 
your name and kingly power on behalf of our 
quaint, beautiful and innocent wild life. They 

1 ** Eyewash." Older variant — " All my eye and Betty 
Martin." 
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have come down the long ages in peace, they are 
valuable links with the past, many are men’s good 
servants, and in them lies much God-given beauty.” 
Have at these Philistines, then, even though we 
wield only the jawbone of an ass. 

A queer state of affairs exists at Blakeney in 
Norfolk and along the coast to Cley. Every 
autumn, there arrive large numbers of migrants 
to rest among the scanty vegetation before passing 
onwards. Among them are a good few of little 
birds rare to us because they do not nest in Britain. 
They have lost their way or been driven out of it 
by storms or fog or contrary winds, and separated 
from the body of their fellows. Accordingly, 
collectors assemble in north Norfolk during the 
flood-tide of migration, beat the bushes for these 
little birds and shoot them, reporting their prowess 
in the ornithological magazines. They are ” British 
killed ” specimens. The National Trust raises no 
objection : they are not British birds, merely 
” British-killed.” But I do not believe there are 
ten per cent, of the readers of this book who would 
not rejoice to see the charge intended for these 
exhausted strays, vainly seeking refuge on the 
shores of our native land, pitiable castaways bravely 
tending the spark of life, diverted into the hide of 
the creatures who shot them. 

The collector, then, is the worst menace to our 
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sanctuaries, and the trouble is to know how to 
scotch him. Hudson’s remedy was the prohibition 
of private collections. But I see very little pros- 
pect of that, and it can only be an ultimate aim. 
His second string was to urge all landowners to 
unite in excluding collectors from their land. But 
some of them are landowners themselves and most 
collectors do their business through agents and by 
little palm-oiling transactions among keepers and 
other local people, and so are not involved in 
trespass. Short of legislation, the only way to 
check collecting seems to me to make an example 
of certain prominent members of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union among whose general body 
of members they (and their way of looking at life 
with a basilisk eye) are in a minority. Hire a 
private detective, put him on the right scent and 
when the offender is caught (he or his agent) 
pilfering eggs from the nest of a species on the 
protected list of the county, get him summonsed 
and report the facts to the B.O.U., under whose 
rules he can be expelled. The more publicity that 
attends his expulsion the better. Authority for 
the police to examine suspicious parcels is another 
step in the right direction. Personally, I detest 
the encroachments upon individual liberty which 
are by no means incompatible with universal 
suffrage and the acquisition of political liberties. 
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But I fancy that even Mr. Haynes would not 
raise his crisp voice against the suppression of a 
mania whose free play impoverishes not merely 
the sum but the quality of a national heritage 
which helps to keep bright in us the gospel that all 
the sages teach — the love of life. 

2. The Public, 

The question of accessibility to sanctuaries that 
belong to the nation is no easy one. When I 
marshal the arguments on the one side I am con- 
vinced by them ; I then proceed to speak from the 
Opposition benches and decide to vote against myself. 
Undoubtedly, the exclusion policy has a persuasive 
backing. Privacy, as I suggested in an earlier 
chapter, is indispensable to pairs who unite, build 
their own houses, bring up a family and send them 
out into the world in little more time than it takes 
us to pay one instalment of rent. Accommodating 
as birds under human protection do become, a 
constant stream of visitors turns private life into 
a kind of intolerable fair, and desertion naturally 
follows upon disturbance, especially when the less 
skilful photographer intrudes. And because my 
blue-cap allows me to inspect her as often as I 
choose, and regards me as of no more consequence 
than a broom-handle when I am standing near the 
nest, it does not follow that other blue-tits will be 
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as devoid of nest-shyness. We have been on 
terms for many years. Nobody, for instance, 
could seriously cavil at the seclusion of the London 
Parks Sanctuaries, and the public can always see 
something of their guests by strolling round the 
borders. 

And country sanctuaries ? When I went over 
the Fame Islands in the early summer of 1922, I 
was amazed at the boorishness and impenetrability 
to any of the finer issues and perceptions of the 
people who came over in fast motor boats from 
Seahouses. They reminded me of a gang of rowdy 
undergraduates who used to play the fool in other 
men’s rooms after a wine-party, and glowed with a 
sense of what devil-may-care young rufflers they 
were. Trippers would be trippers on the Fame 
Islands as boys would be boys when flushed with 
insolence and wine, and these hoydens did a good 
deal of mischief. 

Then there is the better sort of country-lover 
who in his or her genuine enthusiasm for the birds, 
thrusts the boughs aside, startles the hen bird to 
bounce off her eggs and flee from this enormous 
kindness, and prolongs the heat of exuberance 
until her treasures get cold. They remind me of 
the people whose zealous kindliness and eager 
ministrations to those whose hearts are tired (that 
cruellest of fatigues) and longings are solitude, 
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takes the form of galloping them about, pouring 
questions upon them, and entertaining them with 
trivial chronicles. Take them out of themselves 
is the recipe, and such impositions fright the spirit 
from repose no less than the bird off her nest. 
Forcing an officious company upon birds at their 
nests and human beings in the independence of 
their feelings does as much harm as a mischievous 
one. Then there is the thieving boy, and to give 
him the freedom of the sanctuary is like giving 
information to a blackmailer. 

On the other hand, sanctuaries bequeathed to 
the nation are not private property, and I feel 
dimly that a sanctuary for birds that is not also a 
sanctuary for men has accomplished but half its 
purpose. If the public be never admitted into 
our sanctuaries, how shall we expect them to taste 
the truly religious cup of their inviolable seclusion ? 

I am writing this chapter in an old farmhouse 
(genuine Tudor, as the wall-paper is genuine 
Victorian), and wherever I turn there are things to 
delight me. In five minutes I can walk from the 
barn, which is on the epic scale of the tithe barn at 
Abbotsbury, to an extremely fine specimen of the 
type of earthwork known as the “ promontory 
fort ” or “ cliff-castle,” a little turf Tintagel among 
the spurs of the Mendips, and thence into an 
abrupt, round-swirling, wooded combe at the foot 
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of which runs a tiny bouldered stream for whose 
clear running the hairy, steepling hills make way 
at two corners. It lies in the Mendips, or rather in 
Mendip, for that is the correct way of speaking of 
the stubborn, ambitious range of hills that, not 
content with forming the backbone of Somerset, 
thrusts its last blunt-billed extremity into the 
Bristol Channel. Part of the combe has been 
formed by faults or “slats’* in the limestone, 
which has broken off almost sheer, while the other 
slopes have been rounded to the contours of 
the neighbouring hills. Ivy-shagged trees, hazel, 
bramble, and other bushes clothe its sides but not 
so densely as to hide the first violets, celandines, 
primroses and strawberry flowers that make a 
gallant show against the furious winds of early 
April, her sprinklings of snow and close-fisted night 
frosts. The hail throws a white scarf over the 
sides of the combe, and in a few minutes its granules 
have turned into primroses. 

A pair of grey wagtails flirt their loveliness of 
pearly grey and gold and spout their fountain call 
from stone to stone, and it was here I saw my first 
chiff-chaff of the season, drinking and bathing his 
leaf-fragile wings in the stream, and then, as 
though the water had turned to wine with the 
first warm winds, twirling round the boulders 
flushed with moss, like a delirious moth round the 
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lamp. One usually hears the chiff-chaff many 
days before seeing him, and so one thinks of him 
as an embodied voice soon to launch a thousand 
leaves into the world about him, and here was the 
olive-brown wisp that was that heraldic voice’s 
home. In one day I counted twenty-three species 
of birds (including sandpiper and pied flycatcher) 
within that curving, catkin-patterned bowl, nearly 
all in voice, and heard the murmurous song of the 
goldcrest among the gold and silver cohorts of the 
grey-limbed alders. Like them, it was silver, or, 
shall I say, quicksilver. The song is a double up- 
and-down note repeated many times, and, though 
subdued, very gay and bright. Little power it 
has, though it ends in a bubbling and shivering of 
tangled notes, a kind of wild, passionate flourish, 
as though the spring, really spring this time, had 
gone to the birdkin’s head. As soon as my bird 
had stopped singing, he joined in an Homeric 
combat with three others and squealed and shrieked 
his rage like an embattled shrew-mouse. When you 
see him a few feet away through a field-glass, the 
line of gold bordered by two dark ones running 
backwards from the brow gives the mite a fantasti- 
cally ferocious appearance. 

It was a song not much above a whisper and yet 
the song of the wren, another speck of life, flooded 
the entire hollow with its sparkle. Sparkle, yes. 
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for the combe, however leafless, was in a ferment of 
new love and life, and song and chase and fight 
among the birds followed upon one another like 
the notes in a trill. And in two minutes I settled 
a problem in natural history concerning the sense 
of direction of the humble-bee which has baffled 
the entire scientific world since the days of Aristotle ! 

There was another day of a bitterly cold and 
furiously persistent gale ; there were no clouds ; 
the sky was an uninterrupted sheet of grey lava, 
and the rain was swept and deflected out of its 
course by the wind, and, almost parallel with it, 
came foaming down upon the earth. On the top 
of the hill, which was over seven hundred feet high, 
a solitary ash tree cracked its leafless twigs together 
under the demented lash of the wind, and near 
the tip of one of its boughs perched a blackcap, 
but lately arrived home. 

The blackcap sang out his full song. First, the 
pattered, chattered, cheeping undertones, raining 
upon the wind, one note upon another, faster than 
the drops of water struck the bough. Then out 
of the tangle leaped the “ full, deep, sweet, loud 
pipe,** as Gilbert White called it, louder than the 
gale, louder than the hissing rain, louder than ever 
the Valkyries sang as they rode on the blast. Thus 
for a quarter of an hour he sang continually — 
“ Come all the world in arms. . . .** 
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When I went down into the valley the rain had 
stopped, but the wind was still at full Bedlam 
pitch. The birds were all silent, hiding in the 
undergrowth, or taking short and timid flights from 
cover to cover. A greater spotted woodpecker was 
carried aloft on a gust fiercer than the others, and 
chucked with alarm as he dashed for shelter. The 
flowers were either shut or battered and spattered 
with soil, and some of them even dispetalled. Only 
the dead bracken had flushed under the watery 
whips a beautiful, deep, rich, intense maroon or 
madder-red. 

Supposing, then, I possessed this Tudor farm- 
house and stripped from it the wall-paper and 
abolished the cock that crows thirty times thrice 
to wake the day and me, supposing I possessed the 
earthwork too whose green and rounded bosses 
seem to parable the abiding life of the human soul, 
and the great combe that hives the sun, over whose 
glowing flanks I had but to stretch an arm and 
declare, a godlike preserver of life, “ Be thou a 
sanctuary henceforth for all living things,” should 
I be happy in this my own possession ? For any- 
thing more to be desired than these three posses- 
sions in the whole material world I cannot conceive. 
And then a doubt arises — what of the human 
desirables that make ugliness tolerable and beauty 
a heaven ? No, I could not be happy in this 



Then there is the golden chance of removing or 
at least lightening the curse, the curse whereby all 
mankind is cursed, the curse of walking through 
this fairest of all worlds (for what are the visionary 
splendours of other, sublimated worlds to the dear- 
ness of this our own, all marred as it is) shunned, 
fled from in trembling and fear by every sentient 
creature nearer to us than the heedless gnat. 
Mr. Grant Watson in English Country has named 
this dominion of ours over the winged and four- 



looted of warm if wild blood a curse, and a curse 
it is. The earth curses us with its barrenness when 
we defile it, the bird with the alarm of its wings 
when it dashes through the trees. Why did I feel 
a delight that might almost be called sacred when 
I stood by the stream at the foot of the combe 
while the goldcrests fought in the bushes under my 
nose, the wagtails five yards away sipped and 
prinked from stone to stone, scattering flashes of 
gold as they waved their long tails up and down, 
and the cunning jay, more cautious than the whole 
City of London, fanned his crest and cocked his 
cinnamon head on one side, as he regarded me from 
the boughs of the tree overhead ? 

As the day began to lose its senses and swoon 
dizzily into dusk, I walked over the fields home 
A tawny owl came to meet me over the open, flying 
a few feet from the ground, and when he reached 
my little red dog a little way ahead of me, flew 
round him in circle after circle, wondering. Then, 
passing me in a very different unconcern, he waved 
his rounded wings up the hillside, and with leisurely 
power, with “ silent searching flight,” moved, the 
genius of the twilight, in intricate diagrams above 
the darkened bushes. He was within a stone’s 
throw of me all the time, and yet his wings, as they 
rose and fell, vanished and reappeared, passed 
from visible into invisible. Thus he embodied the 
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spirit of the dusk and yet, with all its vagueness 
and illusion, was a body too tenebrous to be quite 
of this world. 

I felt this relief, this lightening, because the birds 
one and all regarded me as turned to harmless stone 
or as the stump, disintegrating slowly to dust, of a 
once-living tree. With such humble credentials, I 
was admitted into the ken of their emotions, agile 
and rippling as their movements, and for that brief 
moment the curse was lifted. Moments like that, 
in which nature admits us into communion with 
her by ignoring us, are probably worth more than 
the whole of our laborious education, and the 
sanctuary idea is a great stride forward towards 
disarmament between Man and Nature. I hardly 
think there breathes a living soul who would not be 
sensible of the profound significance of this release 
and of the shining inward peace it brings, if he 
could experience it, and rarely but in a sanctuary 
where the birds have learned to cast their fears 
like worn feathers, can it be experienced. How 
can we claim a monopoly of such values ? 

If, then, I am equally convinced by both sides, 
how am I to find a way out of the impasse ? Un- 
qualified admission won’t do, but selected might. 
It should cost a little trouble to secure admission 
to a public sanctuary, I think, because the people 
who will take it are more likely to respect the 
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unwritten law of the place. But the collector 
would take any amount of trouble ? Then, since 
he is pretty well known in the natural history 
world, let all who enter give their names and ad- 
dresses. Perhaps the exclusion of all boys from 
a sanctuary during the holiday season would be 
no great hardship to them, for I feel Wordsworth 
was wrong and that natural life and beauty can 
only be truly appreciated by the mature imagina- 
tion. Yet this sounds a somewhat priggish depart- 
mentalism and I confess I do not know where to 
draw the line. Somehow the collector, the busy- 
body, the callow enthusiast, the young hoyden, 
the sightseer, the junketing tripper and the 
specially conducted party must be kept on the 
right or outside of it. But how are we to dis- 
criminate between the wrong and the right kind 
of person, unless we appoint psychologists as 
wardens ? So, having discussed this formidable 
problem at great and discursive length, I end by 
leaving it in vacuo. 



CHAPTER V 

SANCTUARIES IN BEING 

" Thou Paradise of the four seas, 

Which Heaven planted us to please, 

But, to exclude the world, did guard 
With watery if not flaming sword." 

Andrew Marvell. 

The London Parks Sanctuaries — A Government’s imagina- 
tion — The Hudson Memorial in Hyde Park — Richmond 
Park and its nesting species — Kensington Gardens and St. 
James’s Park — Acquittal of the coot — Unconventionality of 
wild duck — Greenwich Park — Pleasure of the public in the 
Parks Sanctuaries — The romantic loves of a pair of robins — 
Sanctuaries in Norfolk — Scoulton Mere — Breckland — The 
Bittern on the Broads — The Bearded Tit and Montague’s 
Harrier — Breydon Water — Blakeney Point, Salthouse and 
the Sandwich Tern — Sanctuaries of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, the National Trust and the Society 
for the Promotion of Nature Reserves — The principle of the 
notice board — The Fame Islands and St. Cuthbert. 

I. The London Parks Sanctuaries, 

In a chapter thus headed, all country sanctuaries 
must acknowledge pride of place to those estab- 
lished since 1922 in the Royal Parks of London. 

Whether they have achieved the summum bonum 
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of a Government grant I do not know, but the 
machinery of Government has been applied to 
them, the benediction of Government has extended 
a portentous arm over their harmless heads, no less 
powerfully than if they had been cruisers or aero- 
dromes or Savings Banks. The “ Dell *’ in Hyde 
Park is now a Government Department, a sort of 
Treasury ; the park-keeper who has designs upon 
the groundsel is now confronted by an invisible but 
paralysing ** Thou shalt not ** writ over the palings, 
while the groundsel might smile to behold its outlaw 
self a Government weed. 

I suppose I know less about Governments than 
almost any other man in England. I have seen 
public ministers and I have even spoken to an 
ex-member of a cabinet, but these matters and these 
people, however much they may affect our lives, 
belong in my thoughts (to paraphrase a jargon) 
to the region of impersonalia. But in setting up 
these sanctuaries the Government has done an 
endearing and a human thing ; it has done some- 
thing neither for our good nor for our ill, neither 
for our profit nor our loss, but simply for our 
happiness and our humanity. Such a deed bene- 
fits no one class at the expense of another, nor does 
it make any division between the good of the State 
and of the individuals that compose it. It is a 
pure gift of the imagination and for all, the sort of 



The Memorial to W. H. Hudson placed at the 
entrance to one of the sanctuaries in Hyde Park 
gives it a symbolic importance over the rest. I 
doubt whether it will be opened or even begun 
by the time that this book is published, so 
that I may be justified in describing what it 
is — a bird’s bathing and drinking pool with a 
sculptured panel on a stone screen by Mr. Epstein 
and Mr. Pearson as a decorative background. The 
relief has been carved by the sculptor with his own 
hands from a block of Portland stone inscribed 
with the following words — “ This sanctuary for 
birds is dedicated to W. H. Hudson, writer and 
field naturalist.” The panel represents Rima, the 
genius of the forest in Hudson’s Green Mansions 
and, like him, belonging half to nature and half to 
the human world, Rima carved as a trunk-like 
figure with branch- charmed arms extended in the 
midst of a flight of large birds, always dearer to 
Hudson than small ones. The intention of the 
sculptured relief is to form an integral part of the 
sanctuary itself, with a birds’ lawn in the fore- 
ground and a framework of a first rectangular 
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and then curving yew hedge continuous with the 
panel. 

Thus Hudson’s life-work on behalf of birds 
receives commemoration in a form which, by its 
intrinsic beauty and power, will remind thousands 
of passers by, who stop to see it, that he was as 
gifted by nature as he was a lover of nature’s 
creation. London was Hudson’s headquarters for 
most of his life in England and his Birds in London 
is a substantial book. This gives a local sanctifica- 
tion to the Memorial, as his prose about England, 
written with so personal a mastery of the English 
language, gives it a wider one. There have been a 
few demurrings at the cost of this Memorial (£2,000), 
and even at the proposal of having one at all. I 
shall leave all disputation as to the quality of 
Hudson’s writings, since he is so individual an 
artist, totally himself and unlike any other writer, 
naturalist or otherwise, that you either believe 
in him or you do not. But if Edith Cavell is worth 
an ugly and lying memorial dwarfing and misrepre- 
senting the true generosity of her work for humanity, 
then Hudson is worth a good one for what he did not 
only for England but in reawakening our imaginative 
love for her. And he is worth it alone for kindling 
within us the sanctuary idea which this Memorial 
embodies. Anyway, the chaffinches, flycatchers and 
willow wrens who live in Hyde Park will think so, 
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thing one of the “ unacknowledged legislators 
might have done, and if I were King of England, 
my first royal act would be to decorate the First 
Commissioner of Works and Sir Lionel Earle with 
the Order of St. Francis. 

The Memorial to W. H. Hudson placed at the 
entrance to one of the sanctuaries in Hyde Park 
gives it a symbolic importance over the rest. I 
doubt whether it will be opened or even begun 
by the time that this book is published, so 
that I may be justified in describing what it 
is — a bird’s bathing and drinking pool with a 
sculptured panel on a stone screen by Mr. Epstein 
and Mr. Pearson as a decorative background. The 
relief has been carved by the sculptor with his own 
hands from a block of Portland stone inscribed 
with the following words — “ This sanctuary for 
birds is dedicated to W. H. Hudson, writer and 
field naturalist.” The panel represents Rima, the 
genius of the forest in Hudson’s Green Mansions 
and, like him, belonging half to nature and half to 
the human world, Rima carved as a trunk-like 
figure with branch-charmed arms extended in the 
midst of a flight of large birds, always dearer to 
Hudson than small ones. The intention of the 
sculptured relief is to form an integral part of the 
sanctuary itself, with a birds’ lawn in the fore- 
ground and a framework of a first rectangular 
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and then curving yew hedge continuous with the 
panel. 

Thus Hudson’s life-work on behalf of birds 
receives commemoration in a form which, by its 
intrinsic beauty and power, will remind thousands 
of passers by, who stop to see it, that he was as 
gifted by nature as he was a lover of nature’s 
creation. London was Hudson’s headquarters for 
most of his life in England and his Birds in London 
is a substantial book. This gives a local sanctifica- 
tion to the Memorial, as his prose about England, 
written with so personal a mastery of the English 
language, gives it a wider one. There have been a 
few demurrings at the cost of this Memorial (£2,000), 
and even at the proposal of having one at all. I 
shall leave all disputation as to the quality of 
Hudson’s writings, since he is so individual an 
artist, totally himself and unlike any other writer, 
naturalist or otherwise, that you either believe 
in him or you do not. But if Edith Cavell is worth 
an ugly and lying memorial dwarfing and misrepre- 
senting the true generosity of her work for humanity, 
then Hudson is worth a good one for what he did not 
only for England but in reawakening our imaginative 
love for her. And he is worth it alone for kindling 
within us the sanctuary idea which this Memorial 
embodies. Anyway, the chaffinches, flycatchers and 
willow wrens who live in Hyde Park will think so. 
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and the lesser whitethroats who nested there in 
1921 will, when they return, agree with them. 

Only two, I think, of the existing sanctuaries in 
London are not under the jurisdiction of the 
Office of Works — the Brent Valley Sanctuary, 
governed by the Selborne Society, a piece of happy 
woodland and stream for warblers, environed by a 
wilderness part squalid, part pretentious and all 
dingy that makes one think the Valley must be a 
mirage ; and the Queen’s Cottage Gardens in Kew 
Gardens, so pleasant that I have been compelled 
to commit a trespass and wander among the glades 
of tangled grass and little groves. The oldest and 
best-stocked of the Government sanctuaries are 
in Richmond Park, and one of them was set apart 
as early as 1913. In Sidmouth Plantation (where 
the barbarous cries of the young herons take one 
back to the early Eocene period, all grunt and 
squeal, the melting pot of language) the long- 
tailed tit nested last year, the rosy parraquet of 
Britain, who makes up in tail what he lacks in beak. 
The pair increased the pleasant things of life by 
eight. 

Richmond Park is, indeed, a popular guest- 
house for birds, and accommodated pairs of no 
fewer than forty-eight species in 1921 and 1922, 
of which the more distinguished were : partridge, 
pheasant, stockdove, great crested grebe, mallard, 
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kestrel, sparrow hawk, nightjar, all the wood- 
peckers, whinchat, redstart, lesser whitethroat, red- 
backed shrike, long-tailed tit, tree pipit, reed 
bunting and tree sparrow. Not all of these nest 
in the enclosures ; the tree pipit and redstart 
preferring, as I have observed, the open champaign 
of bracken and grave-minded oaks. Now that 
the Parks Committee has been to work on the 
enclosures, especially the Spanker’s Hill, Sid- 
mouth and Isabella plantations, plied the pike 
against the heretic rhododendron, planted home 
shrubs and put things sanctuary-shape, there is 
good promise of some at least of the birds who used 
to nest in the Park or visit it on migration, the 
greenfinch, blackcap, hawfinch, lesser redpoll, 
marsh tit, goldcrest, garden warbler, wood wren, 
chiffchaff, nightingale, stonechat, wryneck, barn, 
long-eared and tawny owls, turtle dove, cuckoo 
and yellow wagtail (that is a list of the former), 
goldfinch, bullfinch, linnet, yellowhammer, reed 
and sedge warblers, tufted duck, kingfisher, 
widgeon, pochard and dabchick (the more likely 
ones of the latter), being tempted to settle down. 

I mention the widgeon, because a wild gadwall 
drake married remarkably below him last year in 
Kensington Gardens. The union was with a 
cockney mallard, and they reared a single hybrid. 
A drake widgeon broke species, if one may coin the 
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term, on Penn Ponds the same year by wooing 
a mallard, so that with encouragement the wildest 
ducks will cut the bonds of their ancestral habits. 
Four pairs of great crested grebes nested on the 
larger Penn Pond last year, and another on the raft 
in the smaller pond in company with a pair of 
mallards, coots and moorhens. Now that St. 
James’s Park is free of the sacrilegious shacks or 
shanties that made eyes sore and hearts heavy for 
so long, perhaps the dabchicks will return, the little 
birds so full of character that they build a floating 
raft unto themselves alone. And we shall soon have 
coots breeding nearer in than on Penn Ponds, for an 
official investigation into their relations with other 
water-fowl has been decided in their favour. A 
little book of Miss Turner’s, the present warden of 
Scolt Head in Norfolk and one of the best and most 
humane ornithologists in England, describes how 
a pair of coots and of great crested grebes nested 
within a few feet of one another on a Norfolk 
Broad. The coot displayed an itching curiosity 
about the nest of the grebes, and visited it in their 
absence, climbed upon it, inspected it, but never 
did any mischief to the eggs. A coot will resent the 
trespass of a brood of wild ducks within the pre- 
cincts of its nest, and a wild duck will resent the 
trespass of a coot. After all, the attitude of neigh- 
bour water-birds is the best acquittal of the 
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slandered coot. On this same Broad, a widgeon 
has been observed helping a coot to eat its meal of 
water-weed and ** looking proud that it could be 
of service to a surface feeder.” 

The response to the Government offer has, there- 
fore, been generous and immediate. The greater 
spotted woodpeckers have used the nesting boxes 
in Richmond Park, and the gadwall which had come 
and gone in routine during former years would not 
have paired with the mallard if the grass of the 
Round Pond sanctuary had not been allowed to 
grow rank. In 1922, apart from the lesser white- 
throat and the willow wren, twenty species, among 
them the tawny owl, the carrion crow, the moorhen, 
pheasant, chaffinch and spotted flycatcher, nested 
in Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, and snipe, 
kingfisher, ring ousel, wood wren, woodcock, garden 
warbler, blackcap and sandpiper were some of 
their surprising visitors. 

The chief work last year was done in the two 
sanctuaries of Greenwich Park. The one in the 
“ Wilderness ” adjoining the flower gardens took 
in another 2,400 yards, was fenced from the deer, 
and stocked with berry-bearing shrubs, while this 
year evergreens and conifers were planted where 
before there were none. The second one, with an 
area of 4,665 yards, was formed last year above the 
gravel pit at the top end of the “ Wilderness,” and 
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has been planted in the same way. Thirty-two 
species were observed in the Park, among them the 
little owl, lesser redpoll, cuckoo, and hooded crow, 
and a pair of pheasants reared a brood in the first 
sanctuary. The sanctuaries in Buckingham Palace 
Gardens and Regent’s Park (the islands in the lake) 
that complete the list should not be much longer to 
let. As I have myself noted more than sixty species 
of birds in the south-western districts since the 
war, and all outside the area of the sanctuaries, 
it will not be long before the statistical annals of 
these pages become stale, and Churchyard Bottom 
Wood, Ravenscourt Park, Clissold Park east of 
Finsbury Park, Caen Wood, Hampstead and 
Battersea Park (beloved of warblers) add their 
prospering sanctuaries to the others. 

No less agreeable has been the response of the 
public. “ It is really pathetic,” wrote Hudson, 
more than twenty years ago : 

“ to see how many persons of the working class come 
every day, all the year round, but especially in the 
summer months, to that minute transcript of wild 
nature in Hyde Park at a spot called the Dell, where 
the Serpentine ends. What one sees is the perpetual 
hunger and craving of those who are compelled to live 
apart from Nature, who have only these momentary 
glimpses of her face, and the refreshment they experi- 
ence at the sight of trees and grass and water, and above 
everything, of wild and glad animal life.” 
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He tells the story of a paralytic-looking, white- 
haired old man in the shabbiest clothes, who said 
to him while they both stood in the Dell : 

“ ‘ I call these my chickens and I am obliged to come 
every day to feed them.* Then taking some fragments 
of stale bread from his pockets, he began feeding the 
sparrows, and while doing so he chuckled with delight, 
and looked round from time to time to see if the others 
were enjoying the spectacle.*’ 

How much greater the pleasure of these inter- 
luders from the uniformities of street and office, 
when the quality and variety of London bird-life 
improve, and are seen against a more natural back- 
ground I If I had employed that old man to 
Boswellize the pair of robins that nested in my 
kettle last year, he surely would have chuckled 
until his face was like the raised map of a mountain 
range. The first pair nested in a kettle in 1919, 
but the hen-bird became egg-bound and died. 
The cock’s grief was obvious. All that summer, 
he flitted about the garden like the shadow of a 
bird and used to sit hunched up on the fence for 
long periods without making a sound. I thought 
he was ill, but I am inclined to think that his 
sedentary life in the garden preserved, by associa- 
tion, the memory of his mate much longer than is 
usual among birds whose pains of loss are merci- 
fully short. But mark what followed. Ever since 
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the fatal spring, my ruddock remained a constant 
widower. It was easy to verify this because the 
garden to him a kingdom was and he made no 
royal progresses out of it for more than a day or 
two at a time, nor could he be mistaken for any 
other robin because of a larger number of grey 
feathers in his plumage than most robins have. He 
rarely sang, and, when he did, it was the delicate, 
muted undersong whispered from the fence where 
he sat in a melancholy dump. His whole conduct 
looked uncommonly like a distaste for wedlock, 
based upon a shock of which the unconscious 
memory remained. 

Then last spring he found consolation in a new, 
and as she must have been, most beguiling mate, 
and the pair of them built a nest in another kettle 
just above the old one. With his happiness he 
found his voice once more, and while she filled the 
hole with dead leaves, he would escort her to and 
fro. Many birds are systematic in their building 
and confine their labours to certain and preferably 
the earlier hours of the day. But she went to and 
fro all day in desultory fashion and at irregular 
intervals, foraging for the leaves, shaking them in 
her bill and then flying off with them to the nest. 
The housewife busied herself within while Petrarch 
stood upon the bramble spray outside the nest 
and sang to her of wind and trees and clouds and 
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buds, as the Stranger in Circe’s halls sang to 
Ulysses. 

By the beginning of March, the nest was a thick- 
edged bowl of leaves, moss and grass stems, and 
still the hen-bird went to and fro, sometimes 
missing out a day, sometimes putting in five 
journeys in forty minutes, now spending five 
minutes in construction, now depositing her 
material and flying off. She spent the longer 
periods within the nest when she came without 
materials, inclining me to think that collecting 
material and arranging it were separate processes.^ 
While these labours continued, I would go and dig 
the soil and whistle to the cock between tongue 
and teeth. Straightway he would fly down, pick 
up a worm and carry it off to her, adopting me as a 
kind of go-between. Indeed, he became so tame 
that it was a business to avoid treading on him, 
while she, abetting him, became so easy with me 
that if I approached her when she was making a 
toilet on the spray, she would fly into the nest 
instead of away from it. If I put my head to the 
entrance while she was sitting, she would turn hers 
to look at me, but make no movement. 

When the full clutch of eggs was laid in April, 
she would sit so long, sometimes for five hours at 

' I have observed the same division of labour among what 
I may call wild robins. 

M.S.B. 


H 
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a stretch, that her mate would get impatient and 
entreat her with his cajoling undersong. When 
she paid no heed, he would flutter in front of the 
kettle and waft a wing-song to her, and when that 
method failed, off he went and returned with a 
grub which he refused to give her until she emerged. 
Out she would come, wave her tail to and fro to 
take the stiffness out, stretch her wings, bolt the 
grub, and fly off with him to bathe in the “ pool.** 
When the young were hatched, he abandoned his 
coquetries and rushed to and fro feeding her and 
them with an assiduity that had no frills about it. 
This is no more than a bald summary of what 
actually took place, and skates over the refine- 
ments and subtler graces oi love-making between 
them that flowered day by day. What if he did 
engage a strapping son in combat in the autumn 
and drive him furiously afield ? That did but mean 
a clear one for him and his mate next season, and 
he was a member of no Church to hold that marriage 
was ordained for parenthood alone. 

2. Norfolk Sanctuaries. 

Outside London, Norfolk is the most active 
region of our new industry. The Broads district 
and the whole of the foreshore between high-water 
mark and the boundary of cultivation come within 
the category of protected areas,** while Scoulton 
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Mere, a little model of a backwater in the Amazons, 
ringed round by the severely domesticated plain 
of mid-Norfolk, is protected by the owner. Here, 
in the reeds and rank grasses of the largest islet 
in the Mere, the massive and gawdy shoveller 
breeds with the wood-brown gadwall that sits 
lightly on the water like a high-pooped caravel. 
But the chief inhabitants of this rare prehistoric 
wilderness are black-headed gulls, who breed in the 
swamps to the number of twenty thousand birds, 
speak the unsubdued passions of the wild in their 
clamour as they circle in multitudes above their 
nests, and migrate to London and a parasitic 
gentility in the autumn. 

Not far from Scoulton are the equally wild and 
still more beautiful and individual heaths of Breck- 
land, the haunt of ancient man and still more 
ancient duck which, thanks to the protection 
afforded by the landlords, still breed by the meres 
past which the Roman legions tramped along the 
Icknield way. But the most interesting bird of 
Breckland is the vanishing stone curlew or thick- 
knee or Norfolk plover that breeds on the barrens 
in greater numbers than anywhere else in England. 
And the stone curlew, the wilding with his glaring 
yellow eye and twilight flighting call, ghostly and 
sweet, has a look of prehistory about him that dips 
the mind into an unfathomable past. Jealously 
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should this noble bird, kin to the great bustard 
that once roamed the same wastes, be guarded 
from the like tragic end, since there is none other 
bird in Britain, neither tern, nor bittern, nor loon 
nor shearwater, that expresses so perfectly the 
uncapturable strangeness of wild nature. 

In the old days, the sanctuaries in Norfolk were 
governed by separate bodies, but these have now 
been united under the single jurisdiction of the 
Wild Bird Protection Committee appointed by the 
Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists* Society. Those 
thousands of us who desire to see what is left of our 
native fauna preserved and something of its spent 
wealth restored, owe this Society all the strength of 
our gratitude. It is largely due to its influence and 
co-operation with certain landlords, for instance, 
that the Meredrumble or Bottleybump, Skelton’s 
Bitter with his Bump, once more booms his warlock 
love-chant in the columned jungle of the reeds and 
“ shakes the sounding marsh.” The last eggs of 
the old breeding stock were ” obtained ” in 1868, 
and now at least a score of pairs safely rear their 
young in various Broads. And whoever has heard 
the occult, resonant gong of this baroque fowl 
beaten from the reeds on a still May evening, as I 
have heard it, will realize that a new mastery of 
interpretation has been given to the watery land- 
scape of Broadland. 
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The bittern is a kind of heron, just as we might 
say that Caliban was a kind of man, and, like other 
herons, it builds a large, dishevelled platform nest 
— not in a tree, that would be too prosaic — ^but 
among the densest columns of the reeds. Some 
time ago I had the luck to flush a hen bittern off 
her nest, and she rose like a legendary bird in a 
mediaeval bestiary. In the nest, piled with grey 
and brittle reed-stems, were two young birds 
and two addled eggs. Here, according to the 
watcher, I passed the acid test of the pure in 
heart, for had I claimed one of those addled 
eggs, my honour would have been smirched for 
ever. So closely guarded is the bittern nowadays 
that even the collector of broken bits of shell, 
a picker-up of trifles, must not approach his 
haunts. 

The young I took on my knees, and I cannot 
describe the extraordinary experience of holding 
the living flesh of these marish sprites, with their 
diabolist expression mocking their filmy halo of 
golden brown, their thumbed and naked wings 
clutching rather than sprawling, like the strange 
and ancient hoatzin of the swamps of British 
Guiana, their orbs fierce as those of night-prowling 
cheetah, and grotesque slaty-blue stilts. I might 
have been holding the gargoyle figures of some hag- 
ridden dream. It did not surprise me in the least 
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when one of them disgorged a half-digested eel 
as long as its own body. 

All the time their bodies twitched and gave out 
convulsive movements, as though they were 
burdened with some demoniac sin which bore no 
resemblance to any good old workaday crime. 
Their alarming appearance was still further stressed 
by dagger-like bills of a blue that was not green, 
and a green that was not blue, but had struck up 
an unholy alliance between the two, and a livid 
blue line stretching from the chin down the neck 
covered with starting bristles rather than feathers, 
as far as the belly. They looked so old, these 
young things which had known about fourteen days 
and nights, so withered, wrinkled and wicked that I 
really felt quite shocked at them, and, in comparison 
with their knowledge of the world, that I had been 
born only yesterday. 

Other birds that have been saved by strict pro- 
tection in this antique fenland of winding water- 
ways are the Bearded Tit or Reed Pheasant 
{Panurus biarmicus)^ Crabbe’s “ Bearded Manica,” 
and Montague’s Harrier. Both of them had once 
a far more extensive range, but neither is now 
found regularly breeding outside Broadland.^ The 
former, with his long gradulated tail, his black 

1 A small colony of Bearded Tits is said to exist in one 
locality in Devon. 
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moustaches (the male) and colour- tone of black, buff, 
orange-tawny and blue-grey, is to my mind the most 
beautiful small bird in our land, and he possesses, 
too, a peal of fairy chimes whose silver notes I have 
heard when the sun turns the reeds into golden 
wands with waving black plumes. Anybody who 
wants to get on close terms with that greyhound 
of the air, feathered in blue, rufous and gray, 
Montague’s Harrier, should read Henning Weis’s 
The Life of the Harrier in Denmark, whose writer 
sacrificed his life for the sake of achieving the most 
intimate biography of a bird that has ever been 
written. In the Broads, too, nest such singular 
birds as the grasshopper warbler and the fay water 
rail,^ who seem to belong to folk-lore rather than 
the world of to-day, while the swallow-tail butterfly 
is more abundant there than in any other place in 
England outside Wicken Fen in Cambridgeshire. 
In the autumn, the reed-beds are the evening 
theatre for the tremendous airy ceremonies of a 
round million of starlings, and in the winter, they 
are visited by such rarities as whooper and Bewick’s 
wild swans, goldeneye ducks, goosanders, smews, 
mergansers andSclavonian and black- necked grebes, 
together with thousands of commoner water fowl. 

^ I have nearly trodden on the nest (difficult to find) of 
this species, and the hen-bird remained “ as still as any stone ** 
as I bent over her. Yet the water-rail is very rarely seen at aU. 
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It is probable, indeed, that in time such species as 
the ruff and the black tern, who still visit the 
Broads on migration, will, like the bittern, be won 
back to their old homes. Economic causes have 
to some extent changed the physiography of the 
Broads, and the decay of the reed-cutting industry 
has increased the distribution and density of the 
reed-beds to the disadvantage of swamp-loving 
birds like the snipe and the redshank. But the 
natural facilities offered to rare birds of a certain 
type are abundant, and the wilder Broads are now 
so well looked after by their warden that there is 
no danger of any scarcity of nesting sites. The 
problem of conservation, here as elsewhere, is 
concerned with the collector. 

The tidal mud-flats of Breydon Water outside 
Yarmouth, famous for the spring and autumn visits 
of spoonbill, godwit, whimbrel, black tern, and 
many migratory birds of the duck and wading 
tribes, are now under the direct authority of the 
Committee. So are Horsey Mere, where ringed 
plover, little terns and a few stone curlew nest ; 
Wells, Wolferton and Brancaster sanctuaries, the 
homes of terns in varying numbers, and Blakeney 
Point, now the finest ternery in the South of Eng- 
land, and a formidable rival to Ravenglass in 
Cumberland. What the terns think of the sanctu- 
ary idea has been pointed out with convincing 
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force by the Sandwich tern, the largest of our five 
species whose chief colonies are at Ravenglass, 
Walney, and the Fame Islands. In 1921 there 
were no nests, and the bird was only known as a 
southerly wanderer ; in 1922 there were nine nests, 
and in 1923, on the Point itself and on an island in 
the neighbouring Salthouse Broad, more than a 
hundred. As the eggs, with their strong grey, 
black and brown markings splashed upon a ground- 
tint varying from cream to chestnut, are the 
handsomest of those of any other shore-bird, and 
the bird itself with the tinge of rose on its breast, 
its wild grace and superlative flight, is what you 
would expect to be hatched from such a jewelled 
casket, the breeding fauna of Norfolk has been 
enriched indeed. 

Recently, too, sea and man have presented the 
county with two new sanctuaries, Scolt Head Island, 
physiographically a pendant to Blakeney and 
officially watched by Miss Turner herself, and 
Salthouse, on the coast near Blakeney. Here the 
sea, hammering a way through a furlong of con- 
crete wall, created an area of marsh and shallow 
lake, scrawled over with islands. On it black- 
headed gulls, terns (including the Sandwich, to the 
tune of ninety nests), oyster-catchers, ringed plover, 
and redshank at once began to breed in such 
numbers that I found it difficult to avoid stepping 
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on the nests. Thus has Norfolk, once a cemetery 
of birds, redeemed its past and been justified of 
its wild children. 

3. Other Country Sanctuaries and the Fame Islands. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of this book 
to enumerate all even of the larger sanctuaries, 
public and private, in the British Isles, or to take 
a census of the various species that inhabit them. 
Many of them are partial sanctuaries in the sense 
that they are without watchers ; or that only 
certain uncommon species are preserved in them ; 
or that the game-keeper has access to them, as at 
Scoulton Mere ; or that the local people levy a 
yearly toll on their birds as at St. Kilda, one of the 
fifteen rock-cities of the gannet in all the world. 

The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has 
a watchers’ fund for the proper equipment of cer- 
tain sanctuaries, notably at Brean Down, where 
the last spur of Mendip thrusts its muzzle into the 
Bristol Channel and a pair of ravens and peregrines 
breed annually. There is another at Dungeness, 
where the little Kentish plover, a smaller and more 
buffish-coloured bird than the allied ringed plover 
of the same pebbly haunts and with the dark 
pectoral band rubbed out, has been preserved from 
extinction as a breeding species. In one of the 
screes of the Welsh hills, again, the miserable 
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remnant of the ancient order of the British Kite 
precariously maintains itself. 

This Society also possesses sanctuaries atTintagel, 
Portland, the Isle of Wight, Anglesey, Ainsdale, 
Ennerdale, Aldeburgh and in the Orkneys. In 
the Orkneys, Shetlands and Hebrides the Arctic 
skua, the great skua or bonxie and the red-necked 
phalarope still nest. The skuas, the buccaneer 
gulls of the north that drive like a thunderbolt 
after a tern or gull with a fish in its beak, terrorize 
the bird into dropping its catch and stoop falcon- 
wise to snatch it before it touches the water, are 
recovering something of their old specific vigour. 
But the tale of the red-necked phalarope is nearly 
told. The bird arrives at its nesting quarters 
early in June and at once proceeds to reverse the 
order of nature, the order in which the ** glittering 
prizes ” of life go to the male. For the fire of life, 
its zest and gaiety and initiative burn in the heart 
of the hen bird. The cock leads a decidedly drab 
and orthodox existence in comparison with the 
dashing little Amazon (smaller than a dabchick) 
whose spring is an ever- recurring Leap Year. The 
wooing and fighting are done by the females, the 
brooding and care of the young fall to the males. 
Surely we might have spared these little brisk 
originals, these topsy-turvyists who remind us 
that nature is forever slipping the fetters of our 
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generalizations, and maintains, in spite of all the 
traps of formulae we set her, the elusive vagrancy 
of her ways. But the infinite variety of natural life 
is nothing to the collector, whose rede and pursuit 
is the uniformity of death. Recently two “ well- 
known ornithologists visited an Irish colony of 
the birds, shot one pair and got off with forty eggs. 
Some of the landlords of the northern and western 
isles have a proud record in creating sanctuaries 
upon their properties, but it is difficult to guard 
these wild lands against the voracity of the human 
stoats who know so much about ornithology and 
nothing about birds. 

The National Trust has a larger number of . 
properties than any other Society with kindred 
aims, but few of them are guarded by anything 
more defensive than a notice board, occasionally 
illegible. Every Easter, for instance, Tor Hill, 
outside Wells in Somerset, is ransacked for nests 
by urchins, and though birds of many species are 
as abundant there as on a tapestry hung round an 
ancient hall, I have never, in an experience of the 
Hill stretching over several years, known but two 
nests to escape. They, oddly enough, belonged 
to two of the rarest birds in all Somerset, the 
woodlark and the siskin. Boys and sanctuaries 
do not go any too well together, but it is true that 
the nests of the commoner species suffer more than 
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those of the rarer. And I confess I like the prin- 
ciple of the simple notice board, of an unobtrusive 
appeal rather than a frowning deterrent. Fences 
are usually ugly in themselves and are the cause 
of mental ugliness in us. When we are outside 
them, we want to be inside and when we are inside, 
so offensive is the atmospheric injunction to be on 
our good behaviour, that we want to be out again. 
I fear that my mind is divided between the fence 
and the notice board ; I find myself a Laodicean, 
a Mr. Facing-Both-Ways. But I have dealt with 
this matter, or rather one allied to it earlier in 
the book, and all I shall say here is that I believe 
the notice board will tell in the end, as appeals to 
our common sense of beauty and love of life must 
tell, or the human race perish and so meet its just 
deserts. 

The Society for the Promotion of Nature Re- 
serves possesses three sanctuaries of its own — 
Meathop Moss in Westmoreland, Woodwalton 
Fen in Huntingdonshire and Swaddiwell Field in 
Northamptonshire, an old stone quarry. This is 
a modest record, but it must be remembered that 
the Society does much useful work in co-operation 
with the National Trust, which, with the help of 
“ Country Life,” has eased our land-hunger recently 
by giving us Box Hill. I shall conclude this chapter 
by touching upon the acquisition of a sanctuary 
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even nobler — the Fame Islands off the coast of 
Northumberland, formerly preserved through local 
subscription by the Fame Islands Association, 
and now that it has been bought from private 
ownership, the nation’s in perpetuity. 

All the islands are of plutonic rock, some dressed 
in a short turf that makes walking a kind of flight, 
and all as different in shape as the islands, those 
Hesperides, that lie across the face of the westering 
sun. The greatest multitude of birds, the guille- 
mots, lay their eggs, one egg to each bird and every 
one different in colour and pattern from its neigh- 
bour, on the flat tops of the huge natural megaliths, 
like giant’s molar teeth, called the Pinnacles. So 
dense do they stand, upright in their grey-brown 
cloaks and white vests, that only the long bills 
and sinuous necks have room to move. A bird 
arriving from the sea has to wedge his body through 
the press, and sends a ripple of commotion through 
the forest of dark necks, while the hoarse roar 
from the throats of hundreds of birds sounds like 
the wind through the aisles of leafless trees. The 
kittiwake, the gull of gentler stock and milder 
manners than the rest of his family, and between 
a gull and a tern in appearance, makes a careful 
and symmetrical nest among the ledges and on the 
tops of rock-turrets. Mate and mate stand and 
caress one another over the neat bower of their 
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affections, set, like the Freedom of elemental 
nature, upon the heights. 

Then on the low group of rocks called the 
Megstone, nests a very different type of bird, the 
cormorant, as primitive and reptilian in appearance 
as tern and kittiwake are spiritual. That is one 
of the chiefest delights of wild nature ; she knows 
it takes all sorts to make a world. The nest of the 
cormorant, again, is as dishevelled as that of the 
kittiwake is precise and fetish. On the Inner 
Fame Island, where stand the ruins of the unroofed 
sanctuary of St. Cuthbert, and within its walled 
garden, flowered with sea-campion and anchusa 
of the matchless borage blue, the eider ducks 
sometimes build, for the Fames are their most 
southerly breeding station. So tame or so rapt 
in an almost mystic passion of brooding, and 
mindful that they are “St. Cuthbert’s hens’* and 
once shared his homely fare, are these wildest of 
wild sea-ducks that one can bend down and stroke 
them as they lie. And there are the oyster- 
catchers and the terns and the rock-pipits and the 
puffins who lay their eggs in the burrows of the 
peaty soil of the Wawmses. With their flam- 
boyant beaks and pondering eyes they look out 
upon the wine-dark sea, and had Ulysses viewed 
them in his seafaring, he might well have thought 
them storm-wrecked mariners, changed by some 
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sea-witch into their present forms, either because 
they possessed too much sense of humour or too 
little. 

The first bird-watcher and sanctuary-maker of 
the Fame Islands was St. Cuthbert, as was St. 
Baldred of the Bass Rock. Now, in the fulness of 
time, he may well rest in peace. 



CHAPTER VI 

SANCTUARIES IN THE MIND’S EYE. 

“ The Meditated Wild.. Christopher Smart. 

Cemeteries and churchyards^ — The distinction between 
them — The desolation of the cemetery, shunned by birds and 
adding a new terror to death — The churchyard more amenable 
to sanctuary making — Lighthouses as sanctuaries — Dr. 
Thijsse’s invention to reduce loss of bird-life against light- 
houses — Other migratory centres and their protection — 
Headlands and their birds — Foreshores and theirs — Blakeney 
Point in Norfolk — How to make a sea garden of a sand dune 
and shingle beach — Value of certain plants to the birds — 
Sewage farms as sanctuaries — And earthworks — Cissbury 
Ring — Chanctonbury Ring — Camelot — Badbury Rings — 
Cathedrals as nesting places — ^Mountainous districts and the 
rescue of the dotterel — Estuaries — Commons and boy scouts 
to look after them. 

The next step in our meandering progress is to 
point out certain areas that, on account of their 
human associations or amenities or particular 
attractions for birds or solitude or conditions of 
ownership or freedom from commercial exploitation 
or well-defined isolation from the neighbouring 

M.s.B. 129 I 
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country, might be fitly and readily converted into 
public sanctuaries. 

Cemeteries and churchyards call prompt atten- 
tion to themselves. How valid indeed is our use 
of two words to express what to the undiscriminat- 
ing mean the same thing 1 A cemetery, that forest 
of stark and grisly desolation that adds a new 
terror to death, is no more a churchyard than 
Hervey’s Meditations among the Tombs is a real 
poem. It is astonishing that a people whose 
religion preaches the resurrection of the body as 
an article of faith should bury its dead in the 
ghastly wilderness its exceeding innocence of 
humour terms “ God’s Acre.” Older religions have 
been properly supplanted, but they did take very 
good care of their dead, too much care to modern 
thought which does not think the worse of a poet 
for writing “ Drive thy plough over the bones of 
the dead.” ” They depart not as those who are 
dead, but they depart as those who are living,” 
says a Pyramid text, and accordingly the dead 
were given the status they enjoyed in life, a shallow 
grave to the poor man in the sand for his beehive 
hut, suites of furnished underground rooms, fine 
clothes, rich meats, a noble fane for the notable. 
But we, who have preserved this inheritance of 
bodily survival from earlier faiths, itself derived 
from the part incapacity of the primitive mind to 
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conceive the discontinuity of life, part intuitive 
truth perhaps in rejecting it, we, who are at least 
at one with ancient dogma in accepting the idea 
of immortality only if our personal identity can 
be saved, we bury our dead under a barren jungle 
of white stones which carry but one thought to the 
mind, one message to the heart — the utter victory 
and despotism of death. 

I have no views about cremation, but I would 
rather be shovelled into a blast furnace than 
buried in one of these horrible places, dismal 
haunts of the Nihil. I very much agree with Mr. 
Robert Lynd who can find little consolation in the 
thought he might form a rich humus for primroses 
and celandines. But, as he writes with something 
of the accent of the old essayists : — “ I am naturally 
a stay-at-home, and the only home I have lived 
in all my life is my body.” We cannot avoid 
feeling some concern for the old home in the future, 
however we revile it in the present. There are 
few of us so logical or stout of heart as to put away 
the desire to be buried beside someone we love, and 
so in a place that reflects our emotion, even while 
we sadly acquiesce in the poet’s : 

‘‘The grave’s a fine and private place, 

But none I think do there embrace.” 

All of which suggests that there was something 
worthy our human sympathy in the ancients’ care 
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of the bodies of their dead, and I would go so far 
as to say that what appals us nowadays is less the 
idea of death in itself, a very difficult abstract to 
grasp, as the idea of lying in one of these hideously 
concrete and visual cemeteries, lying there beyond 
protest or disgust. 

This little homily is entirely relevant to the 
subject, because though from one point of view it 
would be very easy to convert a cemetery into a 
sanctuary for birds, from another it would be very 
difficult. It would be easy for the obvious reason 
that about the only place in Britain where birds 
would be safe from the egg-collector is a cemetery. 
He would not fear sacrilege, no, but he hardly 
dare violate public sentiment not on behalf of the 
birds but of the dead. The dead are able to protect 
our birds much more competently than the living. 
On the other hand, to introduce life into these 
Dead Men’s Lands, to make them serve the purposes 
of life, to put up nesting boxes, plant shrubs, send 
drinking-fountains spouting and sparkling, means a 
revolution not perhaps in our ideas of what a 
cemetery should be, but, what is vastly more 
important, in those of the undertaker and Borough 
or District Council. It seems to me a formidable 
task to reverse their fixed principle of making the 
resting-places of the dead as deathly as they can 
make them. 
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But to make nesting-places for the living in 
country churchyards is a very different thing. A 
great many of them are sanctuaries already in all 
but name and a few touches. In old country 
churchyards, we still respect the tradition of making 
the dead feel at home and within call of the kindly 
influences that breathed on them in life. These 
churchyards are places of rest and sleep for 
them, almost of meditation, and so we do not 
consider it either a folly or a heresy that the 
earth above them should hum with the offices of 
life. I suspect that the cemetery authorities 
would never let a blade of grass grow in their 
metal heaven, those streets of wearisome gold and 
palaces built of the output of the celestial diamond 
mines, where no birds sing, except, of course, the 
canary. In country churchyards, the birds sing 
all right and if consciousness abides with the dead 
in whatever form or state or relationship with the 
living, it must be pleasant for a spirit, lingering 
by its earthen grave, to reflect, “ I can still dis- 
tinguish between the songs of the blackcap and the 
garden warbler.” 

When I was in the churchyard of Selborne, 
presided over by the deathless yew twice as old 
as the aged and leaning stone of Gilbert White, 
half hidden by the waving grasses from the eye, 
the cirl bunting was chanting his instrumental 
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trochees from the big sycamore, the flycatcher 
swung upon his orbit, the greenfinches passed the 
time of day among one another, a jackdaw squeezed 
her way into a hole too small for her and the swifts 
revelled round the tower or trunk (one might say) 
of the church, as in the days when the genius of the 
place delighted to watch them. To convert country 
churchyards into sanctuaries, piously beginning 
with those in which men and women of genius have 
been buried, needs little more than formal recogni- 
tion. And, after all, churchyards and cemeteries 
are not merely occupied by the dead ; they are 
frequented by the living. We owe it to the living 
to clothe them with life. 

Lighthouses are my second insinuation, by which 
I mean that they do not call for a heavy battery 
of argument to have them converted from heca- 
tombs to shelters. Nobody would wish that their 
long arms of friendly light stretched out to the 
distressed should be the means of massacring birds 
by the thousand, if a practical method of avoiding 
such losses were at hand. The worst danger to 
migratory birds from lighthouses occurs on misty 
or foggy nights, when the confusion, bewilderment 
and exhaustion caused by losing their bearings, 
make them the prey of the blinding glare more 
easily even than on nights of storm and wind. Once 
they are drawn within the influence of the full 
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rays, their resistance is overpowered, their very 
senses seem to abandon them to their fate, and they 
dash out their lives against the glass and masonry. 
It may be that they are not, so to speak, victimized 
by the beams of light in the sense that moths, 
beetles and other insects are, and that they simply 
fly into the light and on to their death because 
they can no longer see where they are going. But 
birds will often dash themselves time after time 
against a pane of glass when the light is reflected 
from the sun, and the losses from lighthouses are so 
heavy, the fluttering movements of the birds so 
helplessly irresponsible that it does seem as though 
the beams paralyzed their nerve-centres. 

These losses have been magnified of late years by 
the installation of high-power flashes that can be 
seen within a radius of a hundred miles, and a 
remedy had to be found if bird-life was not to be 
decimated on migration. This time, Holland, not 
America, was the rescuer in the person of Dr. 
Thijsse who, with the aid of Dr. Burdet, arranged 
a system of steel perching rods and ladders round 
and a little below the light of the Brandaris light- 
house on the Island of Terschelling. Built be- 
tween the Zuyder Zee and the North Sea, the light- 
house threw its beams round into the direct path 
of the migrants travelling south from the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula and north-western Russia and 
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Germany. A system of parallel bars, stretched 
like a netting without the cross-mesh on the dome 
of the lighthouse, was of no avail, because it was 
too far above the light. Accordingly, a frame- 
work of perching rods, rather like an awning, was 
put up immediately under the rays of the 
projectors (see Diagram) and attached at the 
lower end of its horizontal slope to vertical poles. 
To the railings running along the edge of the plat- 
form upon which the lighthouse tower is built 
and below this awning, a number of steel long- 
barred ladders (see Diagram) were clamped with 
their ends projecting into the abyss at an angle 
of about 45 degrees. The perching rods, being 
in the full glare of the light, attracted by far 
the greater number of birds, and the provision of 
the ladders was a supplementary device for support- 
ing the overflow of birds from the perching rods, 
when the migration was dense. 

What Dr. Thijsse and Dr. Burdet have done for 
life-saving and to the enduring credit of mankind 
may be summed up from the latter’s estimation 
of the number of birds, starlings, larks, thrushes, 
gulls, terns, oyster-catchers and many other land 
and shore birds, roosting all together round the 
lighthouse during a single migration, at twenty- 
two thousand. In England, the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds has furnished rests for four 
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lighthouses — the Caskets, St Catherine’s, Spurn 
Point and South Bishop — and an authorization 
was obtained a long time ago for erecting another 
on the Bardsey Lighthouse of Carnarvon. Since 
1921, however, no further lighthouses have been 
thus protected against their own powers of destruc- 
tion. Though the need of dismantling and re- 
newing the rests on account of the buffeting of 
storms involves no light expense (£70), a cause so 
good and practicable should not fail to summon 
a migration of Bradburys from their roosts in safe 
or bank. 

What applies to lighthouses applies to other 
migratory centres and collecting and dispersing 
stations both inland and on the coasts. Here the 
collector, on the prowl for rare species, is the 
principal danger, and the only way to scotch the 
designs of this lightless being would be for the local 
Naturalists’ Society or R.S.P.C.A. or District 
Council or Police or Board of Guardians (all right 
for their name) to appoint a temporary warden to 
watch the area where the birds are more thickly 
gathered. 

Solitary coastal areas and towering headlands, 
where a pair of peregrines or ravens or both only 
find refuge now if their nests are upon inaccessible 
ledges, and guillemots, razorbills, puffins, kitti- 
wakes, shags, cormorants and herring gulls breed. 
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the gulls on the chalk, the puffins in rabbit burrows, 
the cormorants on the sea-washed rocks below, 
and the rest on projecting ledges and in cavities 
of the eroded cliff, these natural sanctuaries, again, 
need nothing but a label and an occasional watcher. 
I say occasional, because they are conspicuous at 
a distance and cannot be molested except by 
gunshot and a paraphernalia of ropes and stakes. 
Peregrines and ravens are now so reduced that the 
harm they do to game-preservers and shepherds is 
minor, and only “ rogue ” ravens have a gourmet’s 
taste for lambs’ eyes. Peregrines certainly come 
down heavily upon carrier pigeons, but flying the 
latter is an exclusive sport and their owners can 
well afford to pay a little rent to the air-captains. 
Human necessity is of two kinds, material and 
aesthetic ; it is necessary for us to have an abundant 
and varied bird-life for aesthetic reasons ; and 
private interest that bites into human necessity 
is another word for public hurt. As for the guille- 
mots and puffins, they do no material damage 
whatever to anybody and only the St. Kildans 
need them for food. It is probable that the re- 
moval of their first layings does not reduce their 
numbers, and, granted this, the inviolability of 
their airy citadels can only be broken out of pure 
wantonness. 

I believe that the rights and conditions apper- 
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taining to the ownership of foreshores are some- 
times extraordinarily complicated, so intricate that 
the use of the shameful word “ appertaining ” 
sounds right for once in a way. I shall cut the 
painter and let the legal troubles drift out to sea, 
to sink or swim as maybe. What I shall concern 
myself with here are the pleasure and profit to be 
derived from the botanical problem of encouraging 
an unfrequented shingle beach or sand dune in the 
arts of hospitality. The birds we shall want to 
breed on these maritime waste lands will be terns 
(five species breed round our coasts) oyster- catchers 
or sea-pies, the coral-billed piebald like a note of 
music on the keyboard at a distance, that very 
individual little bird, the ringed plover, and where 
salt marshes abut, as they frequently do, upon the 
borders of the waste, redshank with their melan- 
choly-mellifluous whistle and black-headed gulls. 
Sh eld- duck with their red-brown sashes add a 
chromatic flourish to the list, if there are warrens 
in the neighbourhood. Now while the ringed 
plover and the terns will nest upon a bare shingle 
beach, they prefer one with a shelter of vegetation, 
however scanty, partly because they love decorat- 
ing their nests with its fragments, partly because 
any grouping of low scrub or marram grass acts as a 
windbreak and offers facilities for nesting sites, and 
partly because an unresisted belt of dune or shingle 
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is in a continuous state of mobility and change, 
a fever of unrest. No owner or public body can 
make a real success of a sanctuary upon shingle 
or dune without understanding something of their 
relations with sea and wind. 

Blakeney Point on the north coast of Norfolk, 
which belongs to the National Trust and is built 
up of three great systems of the shore, sand dune, 
shingle beach and salting, is a very good example 
of the complex interaction between land and water 
which has made it the finest breeding places for 
terns (all five species now nest there to the number 
of at least two thousand pairs) south of the Humber. 
To illustrate the peculiar conditions of the place, 
I ask my readers’ permission to quote a brief 
passage taken from a previous book of mine : 

“ Within this area clash the powers of land and sea, 
whose either victory brings its own defeat. The main 
shingle beach presses in fans upon the marshes behind, 
which resist its advance by outposts of vegetation. 
The sea rolls in its regiments of shingle, depositing 
petrified billows and troughs of it that are fosses and 
ramparts against its own advance ; the shingle creeps 
upon the land, but the Pelvetia seaweed, the campion 
and purslane hold it and the tough sea-blite waves its 
fronds upon the crests, arrests its advance and scoops 
it about the matted filaments that clench the stones. 
The sea again flings out its flying squadrons of sand. 
But the wiry marram grass holds it tight and presses 
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it into the service of life-giving soil, and in ten years a 
range of sandhills is thrown up, while the parallel 
ranges behind shrink as the wind bears down upon them 
and scatters their grains. The columns of the waves 
charge upon the land and leave in their tidal drift the 
seeds of plants which garment sand and stone with 
living greens and greys.** 

I would refer any reader who desires to study 
more closely the constitution of the plant life of 
Blakeney Point and its distribution among certain 
well-defined zones to Prof. Oliver’s and Dr. E. J. 
Salisbury’s The Topography and Vegetation of the 
National Trust Reserve^ known as Blakeney Point, 
Norfolk, published in the ninth volume of the 
Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists" 
Society. It is a highly technical but fascinating 
account, because it gives you a glance into Nature’s 
studio, and catches her chipping from the matrix 
in her overalls. And that is a way of perceiving 
the beauty of the finished thing. How if we take 
a reverent hand in creating it ? There are many 
shingle beaches round our coasts which are, so to 
speak, still in the primitive stage of natural culture, 
but which, if educated, would in time grow up into 
little Blakeneys. The whole problem of reclaim- 
ing these barren areas from the sea and the inani- 
mate, and of wooing birds to them, lies in plantation. 
What plants are best fitted for the purpose ? 
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Undoubtedly, the first and strongest line of 
defence against the advance of the sand is marram 
grass, of the shingle two species of sea-blite, 
Suaeda fruticosa and Suaeda maritima. The former 
veteran of the shingle is the only shrub-like plant 
that will grow in the tang of the spray, and in the 
autumn it is a refuge for goldcrests, shorelarks, 
bluethroats, crested larks and other tired travellers. 
The Suaeda not only arrests the shingle flow but 
forms a protective screen in its lea, where other 
plants can drop their anchors. Perhaps the most 
stubborn of these (for shore plants live less by 
direct competition than by the quality of their 
resistance) are sea- campion and sea-purslane, 
whose glaucous cushions of foliage and deep-buried 
rhizomes help to stabilize the shingle. Both of 
them take very readily to sand and dare to approach 
the sea nearer than any other plants. The beauti- 
ful horned sea-poppy and two species of dock and 
fescue {Rumex triganulatus and Festuca rubra) 
make common cause with these against the sea. 
Groundsel, common sowthistle and the sow- 
thistle known as Sonchus litoralis^ and a couch 
grass {Triticum junceum) are further species that 
give support to and receive protection from the 
Suaeda bushes. Others, wallpepper, poa {Poa 
annua) and other grasses — grapple the sterile soil 
in the shelters of small depressions. Then there 
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are salt marsh plants that are hardy enough to 
colonize the shingle — sea-southernwood, sea-aster, 
sea-plantain, sea-lavender and another poa grass 

(Glyceria maritima — especially in the tidal drift) 

and the dune adventurers that push out settle- 
ments into the same region, sand sedge, sea-con- 
volvulus, lymegrass, sea-holly, starwort, marram 
and a ragwort (Senecig Jacob aed). 

These lists do not pretend, of course, to be any- 
thing like exhaustive, but the plants mentioned 
will serve as a sturdy foundation for the sea garden. 
Their various devices of adaptation — deeply driven 
ramifying roots, aerial systems, huddled growth, 
leaf cellarage, reduction of evaporation by trans- 
piration checks, wiriness and other plottings of 
structure — have made them the most seasoned 
troops to rely upon. But the wilderness is not 
going to blossom, nor are the pebbly battalions of 
the sea to be stayed, unless the tidal drift be left 
where it is. It breaks the water on the one side 
and the seeds from rolling into it from the other ; 
it introduces fresh supplies of seeds and enables 
them to germinate. The trials and discomfitures, 
the doggedness, sly contrivance and sheer gallantry 
of these plants make an epic that will never be 
written. But any reader can imagine for himself 
and herself the psychological pleasure at hand in 
organizing and directing this innocent territorial 
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war against the sea, this defeat of the waters, in 
which more lives are won than lost, and other, 
brighter lives, winged spirits born of foam and wind, 
are tempted to stay and reproduce their kind. 

Terns and ringed plover both place their nests 
indiscriminately in the marram grass, on the bare 
sand, upon dried mud, within the drift, in natural 
saucers of the shingle, among mops of sea-campion 
and under the swaying fronds of the Suaeda bushes. 
So far as I have examined the terns’ nests at 
Blakeney, their position, structure and materials 
are quite unrelated to the character of the ground, 
and run fancy-free in variation and decorative 
taste. Nest-construction, like the colouring and 
patterning of the eggs, follows no rule but that of 
freakishness. I believe the reason of this to be 
the birds’ independence of any need to assimilate 
the appearance of nest and eggs to that of the 
ground. I do not mean that they have no natural 
enemies to spy out their little painted caskets of 
dawning life, but that they have learned the strength 
of mutual aid and concerted action against them. 
They will feed a wounded fellow ; with high 
screams they will beat off even the buccaneering 
greater black-backed gulls, provided they be not 
too numerous, and rats that trespassed have had 
their skulls pierced by their long, sharp bills. As 
for the ringed plover, they guard their young by 
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their famous imitations of an epileptic to draw the 
enemy away. Their eggs are less varied in con- 
sequence. The worst enemies of the birds are 
careless human intruders and the elements, since 
there is no making head against them. 

That is the value of the specialized plant-life of 
the shore. It not only affords the birds comfort- 
able sites for nesting, but protects them against 
exposure and the encroachment of the sea. It also 
helps to wake expression in the scene. The plants 
will look after the set and fixity and kindling of 
the land ; the birds will look after the animals 
and the owner will look after the predaceous or 
blundering ones of his own genus. Anyway, 
attempting this little sanctuary job is to see the 
world in a grain of sand and an overarching 
heaven of white birds (that is what the terns do) in 
a wild flower. Such then might be our “ meditated 
wild,” and the presence of rare plants like that 
wonderful borage, the oyster plant {Mertensia 
maritima) would serve to remind us that a sanc- 
tuary for birds is co-extensive with a sanctuary for 
flowers. Should we ever succeed in our fertilizing 
designs upon the waste, we shall be justified in 
repeating with some complacence those lines of the 
hymn so suitable to a commercial civilization ; 

“ Whatever, Lord, we lend to Thee 
Repaid a thousandfold will be.” 
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What can I do for England ? ” ran the title 
of a pamphlet long long ago at rest. Make sanc- 
tuaries of its sewage farms comes a stiller, smaller 
voice in answer. We are not always required by 
nature to serve up our bird-lore on a flowered dish. 
Birds are not merely prodigies of our aesthetic 
fancy ; your kingfisher is no halcyon nor stained- 
glass cherub, as the odoriferous data to be collected 
from his nesting-burrow will convince you. The 
ancients regarded certain birds as messengers of 
the gods and the lodgings of translated beings, 
but they are no more constantly in the heights than 
the gods and spirits were ; they are to be found, 
spoonbill in his white samite, godwit and stilt 
with body built delicately in the air like the pile- 
dwellings of Switzerland, Avalon and the Malay, 
they are to be found, and other rare desirables of 
the collector with them, on the sewage farms. 
There is good eating there. Recently, and at the 
instance of the British Ornithologists’ Union, the 
Reading Sewage Farm was declared a sanctuary. 
Reading is not the only place where gems shine in 
the mire. 

Out of the raffle-bag of suggestions I now draw 
a prize, a poor thing but mine own, which I put 
there myself, for others have thought of light- 
houses, headlands, sewage farms, but nobody to 
my knowledge has thought of earthworks. Not 
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the skimpy affairs in the valleys where the Romans 
marched in at one end and the Celts and the 
Brythons and the Belgae and the Beaker men 
slipped out at the other. No, the great hill- 
wrought, ramparted turf citadels of Somerset and 
the Dorset, Wiltshire, and Sussex Downs. On 
the rhythmical Downs you are on the top of the 
world, not in the least because they are mountainy, 
but you are a fly circumambulating the spheroid 
of the earth, and down you go and up you go from 
the smooth glide of the descent along the weathered 
undulations of the mighty globe. And on the 
Downs, you do not think of the crust of the earth 
but of its velvet skin. 

So, having brought the birds down in reduced 
circumstances of soul to the sewage farms, I will 
now elevate them to these green, billowy skies. 
Here are their fortresses, man-made and earth- 
made, within whose circle they may disarm their 
fears of human kind and feed upon the honeydew 
of peace. It is quite possible that the older and very 
likely more massive earthworks, whose ramparts 
catch the larger rhythms of the “ wave-swoln ” earth 
(for I have no doubt in my own mind that the 
bigger they are, the further they recede into the 
horizon of time) were once, say between the twenty- 
fifth and sixteenth centuries b.c., a kind of sanc- 
tuary themselves and not the mere encampments 
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and defensive strongholds they are presumed, 
without the slightest evidence, to be. But let 
that pass : they are sanctuaries of the mind now- 
adays all right, and when I walk their ramparts and 
wander down the long slopes of the past, my hearing 
is not troubled with any faint sound-waves of the 
clash of arms. These leviathan earthworks grant 
the wanderer two privileges rare enough to-day — 
loneliness and beauty unmarred. To make them 
sanctuaries for birds and flowers would be but to 
put a permanent seal upon the unfretted com- 
munings of the mind their still waves and segre- 
gated forms allow. 

And here are sanctuaries ready-made. They 
are remote from any jostling of human visitation 
and their boundaries are marked by the sweeping 
and snake-gliding (a double movement) rounds 
and ovals of the ramparts. A few of them 
(Maiden Castle outside Dorchester, the greatest 
earthwork in the world, is one) fall into the category 
of Ancient Monuments, and sheep and antiquaries 
are the only links of them all with the human 
world without. If these were to come into the 
fief of the National Trust or the Society for the 
Promotion of Nature Reserves, the local shepherd 
or keeper might well be persuaded and paid no 
great sum to keep his weather eye open for the 
security of this new charge upon his beat. 
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One could make a good start with Cissbury 
Ring which lies three miles north of Worthing 
Station and two and a half south of Chanctonbury 
Ring. Four thousand years ago, it possibly 
belonged to Egyptian or Phoenician settlers who 
maintained a large industrial population upon it 
to quarry its flint-mines ; now it belongs to the 
Worthing Golf Club, which need not be expected 
to offer a stout resistance to handing it over as a 
national possession. There are sixty acres of 
Cissbury Ring girdled round with earthen walls, 
and it has the advantage over Maiden Castle of 
enclosing a shrubby vegetation, elder, rowan, gorse 
(whose tops are rounded into a miniature downland), 
bramble, blackthorn and the wayfaring tree, 
gathered into small congregations on the floor of 
the fosse forty feet below the rampart, in slight 
hollows, on a broad sunken floor at the foot of the 
southern rampart and anywhere where the land 
offers slight protection from the winds. This 
scrub provides luxurious lodgment for the magpies, 
linnets, yellowhammers, robins, blackbirds and 
thrushes, chaffinches, stonechats, blackcaps and 
others, while there are burrows for the wheatears 
and plenty of snug corners on the ground for the 
chiff-chaffs and willow-wrens. A dewpond for 
drink, a wood at the foot of the gentlest, warmest 
slope, with its ancient terraced lynchets, and con- 
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necting the valley with the best furnished thickets 
of the plateau, and what more could a bird want ? 

Chanctonbury Ring, the neighbouring earthwork, 
might follow. How beloved by birds are these 
isolated clumps of noble trees and bosky growth 
festooning their bases, may be reckoned by a 
reading of W. H. Hudson’s chapter — “ The Temples 
of the Hills,” in Adventures among Birds. Of 
the Downland groves he writes : ” It is indeed as 
small islands of animal life that I view them, 
scattered over the sea-like smooth green waste, 
vacant as the sea ” ; and in one clump unvisited by 
the keeper, he found turtle-doves, magpies, carrion 
crows, and a pair of sparrow-hawks and of long- 
eared owls all nesting. Others, patrolled by the 
keeper, were desolate. 

But the earthwork which might be a fairyland 
for birds, as it is already for legend, is Camelot, the 
mighty camp that lies south-west of the Ridgeway 
from Jack Straw’s Castle in the watershed of the 
Stour and the Parret, south of Mendip and about 
five miles north of the Dorset border at Shaftes- 
bury. It is thus the connecting link between the 
Somerset and Dorset chains of earthworks. Came- 
lot has four deep lines encircling it and all the land 
within the first rampart is bare down. But the 
lower lines plunge their sinuous course through 
what looks like nothing less than primaeval forest. 
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The upper slope is mostly an undergrowth of elder, 
casting a subtle fragrance over the windy crests, 
and below this is a more open woodland of huge 
beeches, hornbeams and the most magnificent 
Scots pines which in places top the crown ef the 
upper rampart. This splendid forest makes, but 
for narrow gaps where the ramparts surge into 
daylight, a complete circle round the slopes of the 
hill. It thus covers a considerable acreage, since 
Camelot is one of the largest of the great earth- 
works, and bird-life is abundant therein. And 
Camelot I Are our ears so deadened by the roar 
of the industrial age that we cannot hear the peti- 
tion of the fairies to grant a charter of immunity 
to their kinsfolk ? I hope I shall live to see a notice 
board on Camelot. 

Another solemn earthwork I have in mind is not 
far away from Camelot — Badbury Rings east of 
Wimborne, the Mount Badon where Arthur fought 
the Saxons under Cerdic and over whose exact 
site the archaeologists contest a battle even more 
furious. On the plateau above the ramparts, a 
very fine circular belt of ash, oak and pine with a 
grove of wych elms in the centre, the altar-piece 
of the whole, were once an immemorial citadel for a 
pair of ravens, who to the dignity given them by 
the trees and their own jetty forms, added that of 
affording shelter to the vagabond spirit of the 
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British King, weary perhaps of the otiose delights 
of Avalon. The ravens have been banished of 
recent years, but if Badbury became a sanctuary, 
they might easily return. The woodland is em- 
broidered by an undergrowth of guelder, black- 
thorn, bramble and furze, so that the whole cirque 
is well suited to be the home of a variety of birds. 
Linnets, titlarks and goldfinches were the most 
abundant species, when I was at Badbury in the 
autumn. Many of the earthworks are, of course, 
quite bare of greenery, but others form admirable 
shelter for vegetation and its lustre of birds. 

Cathedrals and other ancient buildings, sacred 
or secular, should be sanctuaries in their own 
indefeasible right, and because their beauty be- 
comes warmer and younger to us, when starlings, 
jackdaws, stockdoves and martins add mobility 
to their petrified grace. We do not expect much 
variety of species, but in Hudson’s time, 350 birds 
of seven species used to nest on Salisbury Cathedral, 
and made the largest bird-colony on any building 
in England : — “ Nor could birds in all this land,” 
writes Hudson, 

” find a more beautiful building to nest on, unless I 
except Wells Cathedral solely on account of its west 
front, beloved of daws, and where this numerous 
black company have so fine an appearance. Still to 
me the bird company, the sight of their airy gambols 
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and their various voices, from the deep, human-like 
dove tones to the perpetual subdued rippling, running- 
water sound of the aerial martins, must always be a 
principal element in the beautiful effect.” 

I must confess that the figure of a mediaeval bishop 
with the Satanic eyes of a daw, careless of ecclesi- 
astical thunders, perched on the top of his head, 
is more pleasing to me than a mitre in his place, be 
it carved never so cunningly. There is no doubt 
that a closer co-operation between learned and 
preservation societies would do much to check the 
devastation of the old England by the new. 

Another suggestion of mine — the preservation 
of wild life, animal and vegetable, upon all moun- 
tainy districts above the level of cultivation — has 
been very happily taken out of my mouth and 
whisked into the exhilarating region of a partially 
accomplished fact by the public-spirited action 
of the Fell and Rock Climbing Club of the Lake 
District. Last autumn, the Club presented fifteen 
hundred acres of mountain landscape as a war 
memorial to the National Trust. They lie west 
of the Sty Head Pass almost to Honister Pass 
and east of it up to Scafell Pike, which Lord 
Leconfield gave to the nation. If the war memorial 
had but taken this form in other places, then indeed 
England herself would have been the English 
prize of victory ! I need not labour the spiritual 
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profit of making sanctuaries of mountains, but 
I may mention one result of so doing that may have 
escaped the reader. That would be the rescue 
of the little painted plover, called the dotterel, 
from oblivion. It still breeds sparsely in the Lake 
District, on the Grampians and a few other High- 
land mountains, but, owing to collecting and the 
shooting of the immigrants on their passage, in 
yearly diminishing numbers. The bird seldom 
nests below two thousand feet, and so is an even 
more strictly mountain bird than the twite or 
mountain linnet and the golden eagle. 

Commons and estuaries are the last of my 
hypotheses. Birds do not nest about estuaries, 
but they are the resort of wading birds in great 
numbers and variety during their long, migratory 
swing into and away from the polar influence, as 
well as for home-species like curlew and ringed 
plover. There is not the smallest justification for 
shooting waders of any species, and the better sort 
of wildfowler has abandoned it, partly for economic 
reasons, partly for decency. All of these birds 
are harmless ; even a curlew makes stringy 
eating, and most of the wading tribe two or three 
mouthfuls per bird. It should be easy to preserve 
our estuaries from the massacre of birds so exquisite 
in voice and form, if winter duck and geese were 
excepted from the restrictions. 
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Commons are so shamefully violated by deliberate 
fires, robbed by collectors and holidaying boys and 
desecrated by rubbish that it seems impossible to 
make them sanctuaries in anything but name. Yet 
some of our most individual birds nest on commons 
— the linnet ; the stonechat ; the vanishing Dartford 
warbler or furze wren who ceases to be a bird and 
becomes frankly a sprite in black and pinky-red ; 
the red-backed shrike, a most taking corsair of the 
tangled hedge-rows and the curlew with a voice that 
makes gladness melancholy and melancholy dearer 
than gladness. To appoint watchers for any but 
a few commons is not yet practical politics, and 
the police have so many other things to do. 
But the boy scouts and girl guides might be 
utilized to purify our commons of the ills that 
beset them, and I cannot but think that commons 
duty would never lack of volunteers. The free- 
dom, the responsibility, the natural history and 
detective faculty that boys love would all be 
satisfied at once, and the only difficulty I see is that 
of teaching them to exercise their powers with 
discretion rather than zeal. Saunterers and lovers 
have as much right to commons as birds ; they do 
not interfere with birds, birds do not interfere with 
them, and nobody should interfere with either. 
Let our commons be sanctuaries for all three 1 



APPENDIX 


The following designs for nesting boxes, shelters, seed 
hoppers, feeding trays and bird houses are reproduced by 
the kind permission of Messrs. Arthur H. Moorton, Ltd., 
Garden Craftsmen, of 6o Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. i, 
who have supplied the London Parks Sanctuaries. 
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Fig. G. a sheltered feeding tray for nailing against the wall. Stain green or 
brown, and scatter yrith kitchen scraps which usually go down the 
sink. 

Fig. H. A folding and movable tray to be placed in the garden near your 
window. 

Fig. I. Sheltered feeding tray on stand which can be folded and packed flat. 



Fig. J. Octagon-shaped feeding shelter to suspend or stand on the ground. 

Fig. K. a feeding counter for light meals, easily fixed and removable. 

Fig. L. a larger feeding-table to whose upright a nesting-box or cocoa-nuts 
could be atta^ed. 

Fig. M. a food shelter for gardens or balcony, which swings with the wind to 
keep the food dry. 
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Fig. N. a chalet on stand for feeding. 

Fig. O. a feeding tray for a window-ledge — easily fixed. 

Fig. P. a feeding box with a roof lid, much used by tits and robins, to be hung 
from a branch. 

Fig. Q. Seed hopper to be fastened to a tree or wall for seed-eating birds. 
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